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Magician 


Bob Gross is neither an 


aviator nor an engineer. 


But he is the magician 


ess 
of failtcta®} production 
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How, Why ji 

The “inside” story of an ae 

employee relations plan 

that really clicks. How 

it works, why it clicks 
See: Where Everybody's Happ, 
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Prepare 


a * Now is the time to pre- 


mY 


pare for peace. Keeping 
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peacetime research alive 


is one way to do it 


See: 12 Ways to Prepare for Peace 
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If lubrication is your problem, then consult 

Cities Service Engineers 
Although Cities Service Oil Companies are 
perhaps best known for those products which 
serve the country’s motorists so well, we play 
an equally effective role in meeting the varied 
and demanding lubrication problems of heavy 
industry. 

Because of our unparalleled experience in 
the field, Cities Service engineers have accu- 
mulated a vast fund of knowledge with which 
to meet your lubrication problems. The near- 
est Cities Service office gladly will put you in 
touch with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ 
Service. This service is yours, of course, with- 
out any obligation on your part. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort W orth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 








ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY-—Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 
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vital to the “American Way” 
and vital to its defense 


N THE land of the free and the home 
It of the brave we enjoy a standard of 
living that for decades has been both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
civilized world. We are far richer in the 
material goods which typify peaceful 
progress—electric light and appliances, 
telephones and automobiles, refrigera- 
tion and transportation . . . the list is 
long. Significant is the fact that copper 
is essential to all of these. 


One of America’s basic safeguards 
The uses of copper and its alloys are 


manifold in time of peace and prog- 
ress. And copper is called 


upon today to lend its 


deavor to safeguard the Americas, for 
much of our defense equipment depends 
on copper. To provide this vital material, 
as well as zinc, lead and other needed 
metals, Anaconda’s mines, smelters, re- 
fineries and manufacturing plants are 
working night and day. And, in a short 
while, Anaconda will start producing 
high-grade nodulized manganese ore— 
thus making available an important 
supply of this highly strategic mineral. 
* * * 
It is needless to say that not only Ana- 
conda, but the entire American copper 
industry, is bending every effort to 
further the defense pro- 


gtam, for in strength lies the 
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The American Brass Company * Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Anaconda Sales Company ° International Smelting and Refining Co. 


magic touch to the vast en- way to peace and security. 











Subsidiaries of 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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“Ah, a money machine! 
Do the coins come out here?” 






—says the 
Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know * 
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“Well, in a way. This is a NATIONAL 
Window-Posting Machine. It makes 
money for many, many banks—by doing 
more work, better and faster— 


"See! It posts ledger, pass-book and 
journal records all at once . . . accumu- 
lates totals . . . provides positive con- 


trol . . . and all records are locked in. 





“NATIONAL makes other machines, 
too, a complete line for all types of 
businesses—for listing, posting, prov- 
‘ing, analyzing, bookkeeping, check 


writing, remittance control . . . 


“And more! Whatever your business 
problem, see Nationat first! These 
machines pay for themselves many 
times over. They are made by the 
makers of Nationat Cash Registers.” 


—_—_ 








INVESTIGATE 


WNalional ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


—— ° 
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Prospects are promising that stocks 
will rise with the sap this Spring. 


More employment should mean more 
retail trade. 


Taxes will hurt next year. 


Successful British repulsion of invasion 
would signalize the doom of Hitler. 


Progress is being made in storing up 
essential imported raw materials. 

Our railroads, despite prolonged pum- 
meling, are ready for any emergency. 


In the national interest, management 
must be retained by management, not 
usurped by politicians or unions. 


No price inflation thus far. 


Banning shipments of war materials to 
possible U. S. enemies is statesmanlike. 


“Bell System Pays $182,383,341 in 
1940 Taxes.” Business is America’s 
golden-egg layer. 


Curb Communists. 


All-out aid to Britain is not advanced 
by all-out debate. 


“National credit is sound”—Morgen- 
thau. But drastic cuts in non-defense 
spending must be made to keep it 
sound. 


Prediction: Defense boom will top that 
of 1929—in production, not profits. 


To avoid price controls, keep prices 
down. 


Since Germany is forcing war supplies 
from other countries, why can’t we 
voluntarily furnish supplies to Britain? 


Dictators are influenced by action, not 


by words. 


The next three months may be the 
most critical in world history. Thumbs 


up! 























W hat’s 
Ahead 


How bo THE leaders of America’s in- 
dustries, the men who head America’s 
great companies, get things done? 
Why are they “head men”? What are 
the working habits that make their 
ideas click? 

Before long, 
well-known writ- 
ers for FORBES 
are going to take 
you behind the 
scenes of big 
business, not 
once but several times, to let you see 
for yourselves. With notebook and 
camera, they will spend a day observ- 
ing, questioning, and noting the work 
and words of these “men. of action” in 
these strenuous times. No ordinary in- 
terviews, these trips “Backstage With 
Big Men’’ will 
strive to interpret 
and bring into re- 
lief methods and 
characteristics al- 
ready proven suc- 
cessful. In any 
event these stories will be an experi- 
ment that no forward-looking reader 
can afford to miss. 

Let’s take a hypothetical case. Every- 
body knows that Henry Smith is the 
mainspring behind a successful mouse- 
trap business. But did you know that 
he rules his empire from a musty of- 
fice in a side street, and has his own 
good reasons for doing so? What time 
does he get down to the office in the 
morning, and what time does he leave 
at night? How does he talk to his 
colleagues? How does he allot his time 
to people seeking interviews? What 
sort of letters does 
he write? Has he 
got a_ sense of 
humor, or is he as 
sour as he some- 
times looks in 
his photographs? 
What, in short, is 
Henry Smith really like? What has he 
got that has sent him to the top of the 
industrial world? 
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Everybody’s happy at Oneida Limited 


Research will show the way when peace 
comes. (General Electric) 
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Opposep To LoncEeR Hours 


I wish to protest against your suggestion 
that the 40-hour week law be repealed. 

To argue that, because certain bottlenecks 
temporarily exist, some people should be 
forced to work longer hours in order to 
produce more goods to be sold to the men 
and women waiting at the factory gates, to 
whose support we have been contributing 
for many years while they have been kept 
in idleness, is absurd in the extreme. 

Until every American able and willing to 
work has been provided with the oppor- 
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tunity to do so, and once more takes his 
place among the self-respecting members in 
his or her community, one must doubt the 
motive for suggesting that our productive 
capacity should not be utilized to the fullest 
extent in the achievement of this all-impor- 
tant goal.—E. C. Cartson, Kokomo, Ind. 


BouQquET 


Of all the editors and writers I have occa- 
sion to talk with, you seem to have the best 
grasp of what it’s all about. You write fear- 
lessly with a definite knowledge, and clear- 
cut understanding and statement of fact 
which cannot fail to create in the minds of 
your readers a wholesome respect for your 
sincerity of purpose and establish unquali- 
fied confidence in your opinions—M. M. 
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Giuman, president, Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


WorkKERS QUALIFIED TO MANAGE? 


I was much impressed by your splendid 
editorial entitled “Management by Labor” 
{Jan. 15, p. 9]. 

More discussion is needed of this point 
of view and of its sponsors. Would it not, 
therefore, be desirable and effective to cite 
individual cases of futile attempts by labor 
to assume the management of business enter- 
prises? 

Can any individual or group of individuals 
become proficient managers when they do 
not share in the risk assumed by the organ- 
izers and managers of successful business 
enterprises?—Rosert C. Barnett, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


““WARMONGER” 


You have deserted your former sensible 
attitude and have joined the warmongers. 

Your advice is very bad, and it is hard to 
understand why usually intelligent people 
can send us down the road to certain de- 
struction, depression and bankruptcy, espe- 
cially since it was only 20 years ago that 
such futile advice was given. 

Whenever you return to neutrality and a 
no foreign entanglements policy, I shall 
gladly return to your list of subscribers. 
In fact, I would be glad to contribute to 
such a policy in an amount that would far 
exceed my subscription —W. M. JouHnston, 
Akron, O. 


Poetic Review or “LITTLE Bits 
Axsout Bic MEN” 


I’ve read thru Forbes’ little book, 
Every cranny and every nook, 
Seeking to learn the reason why 
So many men have reached their “sky.” 


One note runs thru every story, 
Telling why they reached their “glory.” 
Reaching out from small beginnings, 
Yet they finally had their “innings.” 


Many unlearned, many poor, 
Yet with stamina to endure, 

Persevere, despite adversity, 
Minus school or university. 


One great virtue all have had 
Up to manhood from a lad: 

Getting along with fellow workers, 
Keeping aloof from all work shirkers. 


Some have risen thru work alone, 
Some because of ability shown, 
Some because of brain and brawn, 


Most by “results” from early dawn. 


What rule would you give to the young just 
starting, 
To bolster their courage with prospects 
enheartening: 
Live a clean life, learn all you can learn, 
And spend much less than you can earn. 


—I. M. Friepman, Friedman- 
Gins Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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‘CwiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Fifteen Timely Don'ts 


Don’t pass legislation prohibiting strikes under any and 
all circumstances. 

Don’t let priority orders run riot. 

Don’t encourage Congress to surrender its Constitu- 
tional powers and responsibilities. 

Don’t give President Roosevelt unlimited, single-handed 
power, carte blanche to do as he pleases without first 
consulting the nation’s lawmakers. 

Don’t remain indifferent to unbridled non-defense Fed- 
eral expenditures of your money and mine. 

Don’t do anything conducive to inciting inflation. 

Don’t overlook the imminence of heavier tax burdens 
on business profits and on individual incomes. 

Don’t, therefore, overspend. 

Don’t relax cultivating permanent, peacetime customers 
by curtailing advertising and other sales activities. 

Don’t permit yourself to indulge in either extreme bull- 
ishness or bearishness. 

Don’t let foreign or home events so disturb your state 
of mind that you cannot function with maximum efficiency. 

Don’t lie awake o’ nights dreading early dropping of 
bombs here. 

Don’t doubt the ultimate destiny of the United States. 

Don’t lose faith that right will triumph over might. 


Don’t forget that, to quote Lincoln, “God still is in 
heaven.” 





Taking pains to plan avoids later pains. 





Best Test of an Employer 


When I want to size up an employer, I find out how his 
workers regard him. To me, that is the best test. If they 
speak kindly of him, if they radiate loyalty and enthusiasm. 
I am satisfied he must be all right, since they are in a 
better position to judge than any outsiders. If a top execu- 
tive is disliked by his own work folks, I cannot but harbor 
a mental question-mark about him, no matter how popular 
he may be with outsiders. 

A well-liked employer is a national asset; a disliked 
employer is a national liability. One inspires peaceful, sat- 


4 \ 


isfied citizenship; the other incites discontent, radicalism 
political hostility to our whole economic system. 
To which category do you belong? 





Success comes from basing judgments 
on facts, not on opinions. 





Railway Merchandisers 


Some alert railway managements are becoming aggres- 
sive merchandisers. President Matt Sloan, of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, spends most of his time out on the road as 
a drummer, visiting individual shippers, addressing busi- 
ness groups, etc. President William M. Jeffers, of Union 
Pacific, sends me a most elaborate “brochure of industrial 
properties” he is issuing “to the major industries of the 
country showing industrial properties available and served 
by U. P.” in certain areas, to be followed by similar pub- 
lications covering other territories. This constructive sales 
effort, he declares, “has been well repaid.” J. B. Hill’s 
Louisville & Nashville has erected a huge illuminated, ani- 
mated signboard atop its Nashville building which creates 
the illusion of a moving train, with a headlight penetrating 
the darkness, the whole exhorting: “Travel by Train.” 

Various railroads are conducting extensive advertising, 
among them Norfolk & Western, Southern Pacific, U. P., 
Pennsylvania, N. Y. Central, Atchison, B. & O., Great 
Northern, St. Louis-San Francisco, Illinois Central, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, C. B. & Q.,. 
Atlantic Coast Line, C. & O., Erie. Then, the Association 
of American Railroads is doing a genuine selling job. 
Also, Pullman. ; 

America’s railroads have not been standing still. For 
the last two decades they have averaged half a billion dol- 
lars a year in expenditures for perfecting and enlarging 
capacity of existing facilities. Although revenues have de- 
creased approximately one-third since 1929, tax gatherers ' 
have drubbed them more and more drastically: Whereas 
6.3 cents had to be handed over from each dollar of 
revenue in 1929, the impost last year was 9.5 cents, an 
increase of over 50%. 

It is time our railways got a better break. The national 
emergency is beginning to bring home to Washington the 
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vital importance of maintaining thoroughly efficient rail 
transportation facilities. We cannot afford to have our' rail- 
roads decay. 





Fear never filled a till. 





One Foolish Labor Move 


If labor leaders were to think things through, they 
would not maneuver to inject the Government more and 
more deeply into industrial management and control, as, 
for instance, by proposing that the running of automotive 
plants to expand aircraft production be wrested from the 
present executives and transferred to three representatives 
of management, three representatives of labor and three 
representatives of Government. Unions never have demon- 
strated superior capacity to conduct industrial or other 
enterprises. The average run of politicians are notoriously 
lacking in practical business acumen. Such an innovation 
as here mentioned would give governmental bureaucrats 
the balance of power between management and labor. 

Wherever government becomes supreme in industry, 
labor is stripped of all rights. Unions are either dissolved 
or rendered wholly impotent. Well would it be for union 
officeholders to ponder the wisdom of the exhortation, 
“rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of.” 





Note the middle letter in the 
all-important word “Think.” 





Pointers for Executives 


Two novel gatherings, rich in suggestions for employers, 
have lately been held. A five-day session, attended by 175 
executives from 80 industries, was conducted in New 
York by the American Council on Public Relations. Emi- 
nent professors from leading universities made addresses 
and subjected themselves to questions. Dr. Rex Harlow, 
of Stanford University, sounded the keynote: 


Public relations underlies our other problems, it focuses and 
shapes our courses of action, it points the way to that understand- 
ing and co-operation without which the economic wellbeing we 
covet is but an idle hope, a dream without reality. 


This publication for over 20 years has emphasized that 
the whole future of our democracy depended upon the 
success or failure of employers to win the respect, esteem, 
confidence of a majority of voters. No supernatural pre- 
science was needed to foresee that if our economy did not 
function reasonably satisfactorily, drastic changes would 
be demanded, changes inimical to the free functioning of 
private enterprise. Progress was made, but not enough 
progress, as the events of recent years have painfully 
demonstrated. 

Such get-togethers as here cited should be organized all 
over the country. Too many managements still have much 


to learn concerning the importance of cultivating the right- 


kind of public relations, of deserving and winning public 
goodwill. More often than not, even in large corporations, 
the handling of public relations is relegated to a minor em- 
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ployee, frequently below executive rank, rarely a vice- 
president: Shortsighted. Wrong. 

Business men of Springfield, Mass., claim to have in- 
augurated a unique business-student forum, when three 
local industrial leaders arranged the first of ten intimate 
sessions with 1,000 students in the Technical High School. 
Questions galore were fired at the industrialists. Students 
wanted to know how to go about landing a job, what eco- 
nomic conditions are likely to be when war ends, what 
makes an enterprise successful, if government-created jobs 
have vitiated ambition, if jobs will await draftees, etc., etc. 

It isn’t enough for industry to make things and sell 
them. Industry must sell itself to the people. 





Most who get up are on the up-and-up. 





Deeds Preferable to Words 


President Roosevelt should do everything possible to 
strengthen Britain to battle the enemies of democratic, 
nations; but he should say as little as possible insulting 
to these enemies. Helpful deeds are preferable to incen- 
diary words. The latter conceivably could be more con- 
ducive to entangling us in war than the former. Hitler, 
to say nothing of Mussolini, long accustomed to arbitrary 
power and to fawning, could hardly be expected to submit 
submissively to verbal insults from the head of any other 
nation, since such obsequiousness would lower them in 
the eyes of their own people. Let Washington go the limit 
in doing, go the limit in maintaining silence. 

We don’t want to be needlessly dragged into war. 





Hard blows steel men of the right mettle. 





One Day at a Time 


I have half a dozen brothers and sisters and 25 nephews 
and nieces in Britain. Their letters are most inspiriting. 
They breathe unswerving confidence in victory over for- 
eign foes. Surrounded by wreck and ruin from bombs, 
compelled to leave bed and hasten to uncomfortable shel- 
ters, totally uncertain of what the world of tomorrow may 
be like, one thread of philosophy runs through their letters: 
“We are content to live one day and one night at a time.” 

I am reminded of what the first John D. Rockefeller said 
to me when I asked him if, in his early days, he ever 
visioned any such gigantic organization as Standard Oil 
became: “No. We just tried to make the most of whatever 
opportunity occurred day by day.” 

In these parlous times could we not live more happily 
if we philosophized, “Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,” if we wrestled heroically with each day’s diffi- 
culties and entrusted the ultimate outcome to a higher 
power than ourselves, if we grappled to our souls the old- 
time truism that most people fret over troubles which never 
happen? 





Nothing worthwhile is earned without effort. 
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NEW IDEAS. 


No Flash, No Smoke 


Hercules Powder Co. reveals the de- 
velopment of a flashless, smokeless 
gunpowder. Only three ingredients go 
into its make-up, we are told, and it 
does not get moist in damp weather. 


Service! 


A new high in service station service 
has been reached at Washington, Pa., 
where Esso Dealer R. H. Blondel has 
opened a rest room for customers’ 
dogs. Signs pointing to “Fido’s Com- 
fort Station” lead the curious to a dog 
house in a yard filled with soft dirt, 


alongside of an imitation fire hydrant. 


Tire Talk 


A new type of automobile tire, 
which is said to be puncture proof, 
was recently demonstrated in Berlin. 
A solid tire of soft rubber, with radial 
cooling channels leading to an air- 
intake, it is said to be lighter than 
pneumatic tires and cheaper to make. 


“Background” for Salesmen 


The practice of starting “rooky” 
salesmen on clerical jobs is growing. 
Purpose behind the practice: Starting 
on the inside, inexperienced men be- 
come thoroughly familiar with com- 
pany products and policies. 


Best Spot 


When entering a store, the average 
person impulsively turns to the right, 
says Professor J. L. Brumm of the 
University of Michigan. For this rea- 
son, says he, the best spot for a mer- 
chandise display is on the right, about 
18 feet inside the door. 


Order Starters 


Sears, Roebuck’s 1941 Spring and 
_ Summer. catalog, now being mailed, 
carries with it a booklet of merchan- 


dise offerings at drastically marked 
down prices. These items are called 
“order starters.” If ordered before a 
certain date, the listed price is accept- 
ed. After that date, their prices rise 
to normal. 


Meetings for Policyholders 

A series of meetings for life insur- 
ance policyholders will soon be staged 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. At these meetings, explains 





Automobiles and Defense 


Materials priorities — particularly 
steel priorities — are likely to force 
curtailment in automobile output soon- 
er than is conversion of automobile 
manufacturing equipment to direct de- 
fense purposes. Production of automo- 
biles already is secondary in automo- 
bile executive thinking. 

Every effort is being made to push 
factory conversion possibilities to the 
limit. But the plain, mechanical fact 
still exists that the quickest way to ex- 
ecute many of the billion dollars of 
defense contracts allotted to automo- 
bile companies is through new plants 
and new equipment. 

Meanwhile, experts agree that sound 
national economy—essential to defense 
success—demands that production of 
vital passenger car transportation be 
continued with such machines, men 
and materials as cannot be _ utilized 
directly and immediately in prepared- 
ness effort. The industry has already 
dedicated to its national defense proj- 
ects first call on resources in all three 
of these categories. 

Abandonment of the 1941 New York 
Automobile Show by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association is an added 
indication of the industry’s evaluation 
of priorities within its own bailiwick. 





the company’s president, O. J. Arnold, 
“policyholders will ask questions, criti 
cize company methods, voice their 
needs and problems, learn what makes 
insurance tick.” 


New Service to Workers 


Because of increased payrolls and 
lowered income-tax exemptions, many 
workers will this year pay an income 
tax for the first time. To help em- 
ployees fill out their income statements, 
Pontiac has set up an income-tax bur- 
eau, where accountants do all the fig- 
uring free. 


No Pipedream 


A new industry, born of the war 
but having nothing to do with national 
defense, has sprung up in western 
North Carolina. It is the manufactur- 
ing of pipe bowls from laurel root, 
the best substitute for French briar 
that pipe manufacturers have found 
in this country. It is said that only an 
expert can tell the difference between 
pipes made from laurel root and those 
of European briar. 


Two Editions 
Since “Gone With the Wind” set a 


vogue for long books, many readers 
have complained that books are getting 
too heavy to hold. To answer these 
complaints, Harper & Brothers is 
bringing out’ thin-paper editions of 
some works, along with the regular 
editions. Sales will of course determine 


the value of the idea. 


Piano Comes, Back 


In 1932, it looked like the piano 
was on its way out. The depression, 
along with the growing popularity of 
the radio, had sent sales to the lowest 
point in this century. But now the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that sales are at the 
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highest point since the boom year of 
1927, that piano producers are actu- 
ally pressed to fill orders. Says William 
A. Mennie, secretary of NPMA: “The 
piano has at last returned to its old 
place of prestige in the home.” The 
re-styling of all pianos, it was ex- 
plained, has been responsible for the 
comeback. That began in 1935, with 
the introduction of the small piano 
known as the “console.” Designed to 
fit gracefully into the small home or 
city apartment, the console made a 
hit with a public hungry for self-made 
music. 


Employee Attitudes 


Highlights of a recent study of em- 
ployee attitudes: (1) Marriage has 
little or no effect upon a man’s atti- 
tude toward his job, although it has 
a slight effect on wage satisfaction. 
(2) Women are usually negative in 
their attitudes toward jobs, manage- 
ment and policies. (3) Long employ- 
ment—more than five years—brings 
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out all the favorable attitudes that 
management desires, while the two-to- 
five-years group is most dissatisfied. 


You Drive In 


One of the features of Statler’s new 
$8,500,000 hotel, now under construc- 
tion in Washington, D. C., is an inside 
automobile driveway, which will carry 


traffic literally through the building. 
Recipe 


Take two quarts of mineral oil. Stir 
in three lumps of coal and a handful 
of soy beans. Flavor with salt and 
bring to a boil. Strain and allow to 
cool. Press with a hot iron, cut and 
trim. It’s the latest in wear for milady. 


Typical Tips 


Late in January, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association named “Mrs. 
Typical Customer of 1941.” Her name: 
Mrs. B. J. Thill, 36-year-old LaCrosse, 
Wis., housewife. Highlights from her 
contest letter. which earned her the 





Carriage Maker to Truck Builder 
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WHat BECAME of the expert carriage 
and wagon makers of the olden days, 
when the motor vehicle replaced the 
spanking surreys, victorias and drays 
of the horse era? 

Strangely enough, thousands of them 
are today plying their talents in the 
building of motor trucks—the one 
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field where the average person might 
least expect to find them. Albert Kali- 
nin (above), in a special equipment 
department of the Dodge truck plant, 
is one of them. Daily he and others 
in his department are kept busy, work- 
ing mostiy with wood, to meet the di- 
versified demands for special trucks. 
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title (and tea with Mrs. Roosevelt) : 
(1) Stores should do more informa- 
tive and more institutional advertising. 
(2) Store managers should maintain a 
more personal contact with customers. 
(3) When stores are not busy, sales- 


people should be given sales instruc- 
tion. 


Drafted! 


Some 200 spiders are now working 
for defense. Their job: Making webs, 
which are invaluable as hair-lines in 
gun sights and periscopes. 


What Next? 


Watermelon juice may soon go on 
the market. Extraction is easy. Because 
the juice is on the thin side, however, 
condensation is a problem currently 


holding it back. 
Asphalt Antidote 


The American Petroleum Institute 
reports that oil researchers, who wage 
continual war against corrosion, have 
found an effective antidote in asphalt, 
one of the industry’s own products. To 
keep oil tanks from corroding on the 
inside, a coating of asphalt and fine 
gravel is being used. Spread in a hot- 
mix mastic, it becomes securely bond- 
ed with the steel, allowing no corro- 
sive element to reach tank bottoms. 
Cement plaster covers the coating. Cost 


is one-third that of a new steel tank 
bottom. 


Flap Back 


The Great Northern Railway has a 
clever envelope idea. On the pull-out 
flap are printed these words, “Have we 
your correct address?” The flap, with 
space for correct address, can be torn 
off, mailed as a coupon. 


“Mortgage Clinics” 


In Philadelphia, late in January, the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America staged the first of a series of 
“Mortgage Clinics,” with 400 mort- 
gage bankers, real estate and insurance 
men in attendance. Three other clinics, 
all to be devoted to the discussion of 
defense housing, will be held later in 
Middle Western cities. 


Rubber Bearings 


Synthetic rubber is now being used, 
successfully, as bearings. Tests, we are 
told, show that its coefficient of friction 


is about the same as that of a ball 
bearing. 

















BUSINESS MEN everywhere are think- 
ing of ways to work for defense. At 
the same time, forward-looking man- 
agements are preparing for peace. 

Nobody knows when peace will 
come. But all signs indicate that peace 
will be followed by the toughest com- 
petitive period ever faced. 

Because they were not prepared for 
peace, 100,000 companies went out of 
business after the last war. The shift 
from wartime to peacetime lines was 
too fast, too drastic. It left these com- 
panies with old ideas, useless products. 
But it pointed up one dramatic lesson: 
In wartime, business must prepare for 
peacetime. 

Here are a dozen ways to do it: 


1. Make detailed records of present 
sales, costs, methods. Under pressure 
of war production, important facts are 
overlooked or forgotten, which are 
badly needed when peace returns. 


2. Keep peacetime research alive. 
In wartime, the tendency is to drop 
peace research. But healthy profits 





Epwin Lairp Capy writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory manager and marketing counsellor. 
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come from improvements in peace 
products. (The most advanced type of 
arms or ammunition are useless when 
the war ends.) 


3. Purchase multi-purpose machines. 
Whenever possible, choose machines 
that can be used in peace production. 
as well as in war production, so that 
they won’t have to be discarded when 
war ends. 


4. Study new processes and mate- 
rials, War-bred developments in proc- 
esses and materials should be studied 
with an eye to peace applicatien. 


5. Keep up legal services. War re- 
laxes industrial laws. There will be a 
reaction with peace, possibly to the 
strictest interpretations of “social” 
laws. Under no circumstances should 
legal services be relaxed. 


6. Keep skilled labor skilled. Many 
skilled men now advanced to fore- 
manships may have to go back to the 
machine. They should be given occa- 
sional working assignments, to prevent 
loss of skill, and should be warned that 
peace might well mean a change in 
their status. 


7. Maintain schools for clerks and 
salesmen. The bottleneck in skilled 


labor has put the accent on job train- 


ing for mechanical skills. Schools for 
sales people, however, should be main- 


tained. 


8. Sell the company to new em- 
ployees. Despite the rush of wartime 
hiring, every effort should be made to 
make a good impression on the war- 
time employee. This is public-relations- 
plus, since the company will stand well 
with labor even if peace brings a drop 
in employment. 


9. Hold on to skilled labor. Many 
peaceline companies are losing skilled 
men, who are wooed away by high- 
wage “war baby” plants. This can be 
prevented, however, by teaching ex- 


perienced workers the lesson of the 
last war. 


10. Buy peacetime inventions. They 
are plentiful even in wartime. Manage- 
ments should quietly buy and develop 
them, have them ready to market in 


the peacetime enthusiasm for new 
things. 


1l. Keep salesmen skilled. Wartime 
makes salesmen devote themselves to 
trouble-shooting. To prevent a let-down 
when war sales end, salesmen should 
be given as many “straight” assign- 
ments as possible. 


12. Advertise peace goods. Adver- 
tising peacetime products and prog- 
ress should be done in a big way, be- 
cause the chances are the advertised 
goods will be bought first when war 
ends. Reason: Customers have more 
comfidence in companies which show 
confidence in themselves. 
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WHENEVER EMPLOYEE relations plans 
are discussed, you can be pretty sure 
that one name will crop up: Oneida 
Limited. 

This maker of silverware has what 
many people regard as the most ad- 
vanced and practical employee rela- 
tions program in the country. Ask for 
details, however, and the reply is al- 
ways this: 

“Nobody can describe it. You sim- 
ply must visit Oneida and see how 
the thing works out.” 

This is true for two reasons. First, 
Oneida has a philosophy rather than 
a plan. Its employee benefits are by 
no means unique, but the spirit behind 
them is. 





C. D. Frazer, frequent contributor to Fores, 
is one of the most versatile of business 
writers. 
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3 Where 
Everybody's 


Second, there is the measure of suc- 
cess—employee response. Oneida’s 
working force has a morale which 
must be seen, and felt, to be fully ap- 
preciated. For example: 

M. E. Robertson, general manager, 
is the chief executive in Oneida’s op- 
eration. A few years ago, when other 
employers were panicked by labor 
trouble, Robertson stood before his 
2,500 workmen and told them he was 
reducing wages 20%. There wasn’t a 
single complaint. In fact, the men all 
agreed it was a good idea! 

To see how this sense of co-opera- 
tion and confidence has been achieved, 
it is important to know about Oneida’s 
extraordinary origin. 

In 1848, a group of 300 people, led 
by John Humphrey Noyes, a New 
England minister, purchased some 









land about four miles outside the town 
of Oneida, in middle New York State. 
They completely renounced — private 


‘property and for more than 30 years 


lived together under one vast roof, 
working and developing industries for 
the common benefit of all. 

Finally, the experiment failed and 
the members of Oneida Community 
dispersed to build homes of their own 
and resume the conventional way of 
life. But they had learned something. 
They had become vividly aware of the 
interdependence of men. And it is that 
thought which may be found today in 
Oneida Ltd. 

The present company is an out- 
growth of the original Community, or- 
ganized on the customary stock-owner- 
ship basis. Pierrepont B. Noyes, son of 
Oneida Community’s founder, is still 
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president of the company, and under 
him a group of younger men conduct 
its affairs. Today, Oneida Ltd. is the 
second-largest concern in the field, 
manufacturing 17 different lines of sil- 
verware, with more than 100 patterns 
and some 2,500 individual items. 

Mr. Robertson, general manager and 
executive head, started in Oneida’s 
legal department in 1913. After four 
years experience selling goods in this 
country and another four as sales man- 
ager of the export department travel- 
ing abroad, he returned to the home 
organization; he took his present po- 
sition in 1926. The relation of em- 
ployer to employee has always been a 
matter of the deepest interest to him. 
In Oneida he had inherited, so to 
speak, a tradition of fellowship be- 
tween these two branches of industry. 





Many years before this relationship be- 
came a vital factor to most manufac- 
turers, Oneida had taken a large part 
in the condition and welfare of its men 
and women. It had begun the building 
of a model factory village; it had in- 
stituted. club benefits; it had, during 
the first World War, introduced a prof- 
it-sharing wage plan determined by a 
sliding cost of living figure. Its con- 
sistent effort had been based upon the 
belief that every employee of the com- 
pany, from president to office boy, was 
a joint member of an enterprise in 
which the leading motive was not ad- 
vantage for the few but common bene- 
fit for all. 

Many other companies by this time 
had realized the widening gulf between 
management and employees, and were 
forming employee benefit plans to com- 
bat it. But the error of these plans, in 
the view of the Oneida group, was the 
emphasis on tactics—as if a war were 
going on between management and 
men. That war has never broken: out at 
Oneida because it 
never got started 
at the top. 

Oneida helps to 
provide benefits 
for its employees 
not because it will 
keep them tempo- 
rarily happy or 
ward off a wage 
demand, but be- 
cause the manage- 
ment is convinced 
that they mean a 
better way of life 
all around. If you 
were seeking a de- 
scription of the whole company, you 
would think of “the Oneida gang.” 
There are leaders, of course. But every- 
body has a right to his opinion, every- 
body has a right to know how affairs 
are progressing, and—above all— 
everybody expects to share in the re- 
sults of both good times and bad times 
alike. Oneida is an enterprise operated 
for the benefit not only of stockholders 
and major executives, but for every 
man and woman working there as well. 

Robertson maintains that misunder- 
standings between labor and manage- 


The story of an employee relations program 
that is making industrial history, told by 


C. D. FRAZER 





Miles E. Robertson, Oneida’s general 
manager, turned idea into philosophy 


ment are strictly management’s fault, 
that too often it comes from the lack of 
frank and forthright discussion. 

“A worker is a realist,” he points 
out. “He must be. He is up against the 
hard fact of making a living. You can 
neither fool nor cajole him. Treat him 
as a realist and you will have his full 
co-operation. Fail to do it, and your 
employee benefits won’t do any good.” 

This is Oneida’s philosophy—the 
viewpoint from which every policy and 
every phase of operation is shaped. 

Whenever anything of importance is 
to be made known to the employees it 
is communicated to them personally by 
the management. At least once a year 
Mr. Noyes and Mr. Robertson, speak: 
ing for the management, call a meeting 
of the whole group to discuss current 
problems. Oneida never publishes sales 
figures—except to its employees. To 
them the company’s figures and finan- 
cial operations are reported even be- 
fore they are given the stockholders. 
It is carefully explained where the 
money came from, 
where it went. and 
how profits should 
be distributed. If 
some circum- 
stances will affect 
a man’s income— 
and therefore his 
home budget— 
wives and fiancees 
are invited to the 
meeting to learn 
the facts at first 
hand. The manage- 
ment consults reg- 
ularly with fore- 
men and has them, 
in turn, obtain the opinion of the men 
on company matters. In short, they 
take for granted that there is a com- 
munity of interest and workers can 
face an issue just as realistically and 
intelligently as they can. 

Immediately prior to 1930, Oneida 
had a formalized profit-sharing plan 
which, roughly, provided that all prof- 
its over 10% should be divided equal- 
ly between employees and stockholders. 
Sensing the hard times ahead, the man- 
agement realized that bonus payments 
left no surplus to withstand a pro- 
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Oneida’s main plant .. . 





. . and general sales offices 


longed slump. This fact was explained 
to the employees. It was shown them 
that there were other ways to spend 
the money which, in the long run, 
might be more beneficial to everyone. 
The employees got the point, and 
Oneida abandoned its rigid plan in 
favor of a flexible policy of distribut- 
ing profits according to conditions of 
the moment. 

This plan has worked out not only in 
the distribution of generous bonuses 
when earned, but in the innovation of 
many other projects which have been 
of great advantage to all the workers 
in the organization. In addition, Onei- 
da has been able to build new plants 
and close obsolete ones. Efficiency has 
been stepped up and productivity has 
been increased 40%. 

A few years ago, the company de- 
cided that the health of most employees 
was not being properly cared for. 
Robertson believed that many medical 
costs were too high, but local physi- 
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cians and dentists replied that their 
charges must allow for bad debts. 

Would they, asked Robertson, agree 
to reduce rates if Oneida assured them 
of full payment? They would. The 
upshot was a plan under which the 
company’s medical staff examined em- 
ployees and advised those who needed 
treatment to see their own doctor and 
dentist. The company paid a large pro- 
portion of the bills, guaranteed the 
rest and deducted the amount guaran- 
teed from employees’ wages on a long- 
term basis. 


WAGE PLAN UNIQUE 


Oneida combines two kinds of 
wage remuneration—piece work, and 
pay based on length of service. The 
longer a man is with Oneida, the more 
he receives for 4 specified amount of 
product turned out. Bonuses for wage- 
earners vary with this yearly income. 
Salaried employees receive bonuses 
figured on their individual responsibil- 





ities and the manner in which they 
discharge them. 

In 1939, business was good and 
bonuses were high. The management 
decided to prepare for a slump with a 
proposal for stabilizing employees’ in- 
come. One week of an employee’s bo- 
nus money would be paid to him in 
cash; the remainder, plus pay for more 
than 44 hours per week, would be de- 
posited in his savings account with the 
company. When working hours dropped 
below a certain number, the company 
would draw enough money from the 
fund to make up his normal 40-hour 
pay. This idea was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and is now in effect. 

One point about Oneida’s methods 
should be emphasized above all others: 
In no case does the company appear 
or profess to give anything to em- 
ployees that they believe destroys self~ 
respect. They merely help the em- 
ployees to secure benefits for them- 
selves. 


SENSE OF OWNERSHIP 
The medium through which all per- 


sonnel activities are handled is the 
employee club, which has a spacious 
town house, with bowling alleys, as- 
sembly rooms, restaurants and other 
facilities. It is run solely by the em- 
ployees themselves. Everyone pays 
membership dues. This sum does not 
carry the establishment, of course, but 
it is enough so that employees can 
regard the club as theirs. 

Recently a branch of this club has 
been opened on the shore of Oneida 
Lake some twelve miles from the fac- 
tory city. Land was purchased, build- 
ings bought and built, a swimming 
beach, a boat-landing and harbor were 
provided, and this recreation center 
has proven, in its four years of exist- 
ence, one of the most popular features 
of the Community life. 

Oneida Ltd. does not concede that 
what it has done is extraordinarily dif- 
ferent or cannot be duplicated. The 
chief obstacle to be overcome by most 
companies, they say, is the gap be- 
tween executives, employees and the 
public. In the Oneida organization, 
every director is an employee. 

Otherwise, they believe, it is sim- 
ple. Certainly, there are differences in 
men and in their abilities. Certainly, 
some should be paid more than others. 
But don’t overdo it. Don’t rub it in. 
Just be willing to accept less at the 
top so that there can be more at the 
bottom, and make a real friend of that 
man on the bench. 

















THERE MUST be times when Bob Gross 
pinches himself to make sure he is 
awake. He would be a most extraordi- 
nary man if he did not, occasionally, 
reflect that things had worked out re- 
markably well for him. 

At 43, Robert E. Gross is president 
and chairman of the board of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. The rise of that 
company is one of the most spectacu- 
lar stories of American industry in the 





Homer H. SHANNON is a roving reporter 
who likes to write about airmen. 


Bob Gross is an enthusiast about his job, about Lockheed. Hard-hitting, he inspires both con- 
fidence and loyalty. And he has that rare faculty of remaining cheerful under all circumstances 


BOB GROSS 


Magician of the Aircraft Industry 


HOMER H. SHANNON 


last ten years. And that story is Bob 
Gross’ story. 

What is it this man has? 

There were others in the business 
of building airplanes before him of 
whom nothing is heard today. 

The depression was at its darkest in 
June, 1932, when, with six associates. 
he acquired the assets of the old Lock- 
heed company from a_ bankruptcy 
court. Price, $40,000—for title to the 
company name, and to machinery and 
tools for the construction of plywood 
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airplanes. The 
company was not 
then in produc- 
tion and had but 
a single employ- 
ee, a watchman guarding a group of 
unimposing buildings at the edge of 
Burbank, Calif. 

The company in 1939 had a larger 
volume of sales than any other Ameri- 
can builder of airplanes, nearly $36,-. 
000,000. Orders on the books call for © 
delivery this year of, roughly, $150,+ 
000,000. 

Bob Gross is neither a flyer nor an 
engineer. Born in Boston in 1897, of 
parents not too well off, he graduated 
A.B. from Harvard in 1919, got his 
business start in the investment bank- 
ing field. Eight years later he decided 
to give all his attention to the then 
rapidly expanding aviation industry. 
Lindbergh had made a perfect flight 
from New York to Paris. America was, 
for the moment, air-minded with, a 
vengeance. 





TWO FALSE STARTS 


He joined the Stearman Aircraft Co.. 
in Wichita, Kans., but when, a few 
months later, the company was bought 
up by United Aircraft Corp., he left 
to organize the Viking Flying Boat Co. 
back in his native New England, at 
Hartford, Conn. The depression 
knocked the bottom out of that, as of 
many another business. 

To his next move may be credited 
his finally joining fortunes with the 
miracle company he now heads. He 
moved to California to become asso- 
ciated with Varney Speed Lines, then 
flying a fleet of fast Lockheeds in 
transport service between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Three years 
here enriched his education, as re- 
vealed when one looks at the use he 
made of his next eight years—years 
which convincingly proved that the 
great American frontier isn’t closed. 
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Gross (right) shows two friends through his Burbank plant: Big Bill Knudsen and Major 
General Henry H. Arnold, chief of Army Air Corps. In background is a production model of 
the Lockheed “Interceptor,” reputed to be the world’s fastest military plane—and Gross’s pride 


The company Gross and his associ- 
ates acquired in 1932 had turned out 
two or three hundred small wooden 
ships which had drawn the affection- 
ate acclaim of noted pilots such as 
Lindbergh, Wiley Post, Howard 
Hawks, Roscoe Turner. Lockheed 
airplanes then, as now, have been cred- 
ited with being the fastest in transport 
service anywhere in the world. Speed 
and more speed—plus safety—Bob 
Gross believed to be the alpha and 
omega of aviation. But bad days had 
overtaken the former company because 
of fancy financing all too common in 
the pre-depression days. It had been 
made part of a grandiose structure of 
more than 30 companies, which col- 
lapsed when the evil winds blew up in 
1929. 


SALES DESPITE SETBACKS 


Despite countless difficulties, sales 
doubled and trebled year after year. 
And each year the management was 
able to squeeze out a small profit, ex- 
cept in 1934, when heavy development 
costs on the company’s first all-metal 
transport put it slightly in the red. 

By 1938 the company was becoming 
big business. That Summer it signed 
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a contract with the British to supply 
reconnaisance bombers for the Royal 
Air Force which skyrocketed it to new 
prominence. It contracted to deliver 
350 bombers by the end of 1939, a 
tall order. The price, roughly $28,000,- 
000, was considerably more than 
double total sales prior to 1938. 

That contract was the largest placed 
in this country up to that time. Meas- 
ured against the mountain of business 
received since then, it was no more 
than a good beginning. As of Septem- 
ber 1, the company, together with its 
subsidiary Vega Airplane Co., had 
nearly $200,000,000 business on its 
books. 

The Lockheed Hud- 
son bombers, the first 
American combat 
planes to see service 
with the Allies, have 
been highly praised by 
the British. Several ad- 
ditional orders have 
been placed by them 
for this and a newer 
type. Recently our own 
Army Air Corps gave 
to Lockheed its largest 
individual order to that 





date for combat ships, the company’s 
newly-perfected interceptor pursuit, 
the P-38, said by Army officials to be 
the fastest airplane in the world, with 
a top speed of better than 500 miles 
an hour. 


GROWS WITH GROSS 


The factory at Burbank has under- 
gone tremendous change. When Gross 
moved in, the company had about 90,- 
000 square feet of floor space in build- 
ings leased from a local bank. Con- 
struction now under way will give it 
more than 2,000,000 square feet under 
roof. Personnel now totals more than 
11,500. The company has title to all 
the property and has no funded debt. 
The major financing has been done 
through well-timed stock issues. 

The loyalty Gross inspires has given 
him not only an extremely capable 
managerial staff but has filled the gap 
down the line when expansion thinned 
out managerial supervision perilously. 

“Where there is understanding there 
is teamwork,” says Bob Gross. And to 
that end he tries to keep his men in- 
formed on the nature of the problems 
the company faces. 

When Lockheed received its first 
order from Britain the company had 
some 1,500 employees. Overnight an 
additional 5,000 men were required. 
Skeptics said it couldn’t be done; but 
in eight months the company had the 
5,000 men and went on to produce the 















While Bob Gross is not 
a pioneer in the aircraft 
industry, he is a pioneer 
in developments that 
are expected to revo- 
lutionize the business 




















planes six weeks ahead of the speci- 
fied time. 

It got the order because Bob Gross 
is a man who believes there are few 
things which can’t be done, and be- 
cause Lockheed had a remarkably fine 
product to offer. The bombers the 
British ordered were a military con- 
version of the largest of the commer- 
cial ships the company was then build- 
ing—a 14-place transport with an un- 
usually high top speed and superior 
performance in other respects. 

Perhaps the biggest job Bob Gross 
has put over is that of getting the men 
for the job he had to do. In a unique 
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measure, the aircraft industry has had 
to train its own men. But at no time 
has Lockheed let a shortage of trained 
men interfere with getting the job 
done. It has introduced innovation 
after innovation for the training of its 
own employees and of applicants. 


TRAINING IS A BUSINESS 


Today no fewer than 3,500 of the 
company’s 11,500 employees are tak- 
ing special courses in off-work hours 
to put themselves in line for advance- 
ment. 

“There has been a lot of defeatism 
practiced and expressed by’ industry 
all over the country on this question of 
getting trained men,” Gross asserts. 
“Of course you can’t get trained men 
overnight. You have to make a busi- 
ness of training just as you make of 
building cannon, tanks, airplanes, or 
automobiles.” 

Lockheed’s policy has given the com- 
pany men with the necessary skills for 
the complex and exacting work called 
for, and it has had a fine effect on 
their morale. 

If there is a job to be done, Bob 
Gross believes the simplest way is the 
best way. But before he goes to work 


he wants to know exactly what the job 
is. His attitude toward the govern- 
ment defense program is typical. 

“Anybody knows that before we can 
prepare for any job we have to know 
the objective,” he says. “It doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference what 
this objective is—just as long as we 
know definitely what it is and know in 
time. For example, I believe it would 
be just as easy to get out 50,000 
planes a year as it would be 40,000. 
But if we are going to reach our ob- 
jective, we have got to know what 
that objective is when we start.” 

Another thing he emphasizes: If the 
defense program is to get ahead, there 
must be less uninformed meddling and 
fussing with the minutia of the manu- 
facturing details on the part of gov- 
ernment. 

“Industry can’t run with the 
throttle out and the brake on at the 
same time,” he graphically puts it. 


GETS CUSTOMERS’ VIEWPOINT 


Bob Gross is simply a well-rounded, 
able fellow who brought sound busi- 
ness sense to an industry which was 
ripe for just that. His experience in 
the investment banking field gave him 
seasoned financial judgment. As a 
transport operator he acquired a prac- 
tical understanding of the problems of 
the aircraft manufacturer’s customers. 
When he came to Lockheed he knew a 
little in a first-hand way of the pitfalls 
confronting the manufacturer in this 
mercurial, mushrooming _ business. 
This all stood him in good stead. 

But there is another side to it all: 
the human side, essential to all suc- 
cessful management. Bob Gross is an 
enthusiast about his job, about Lock- 
heed. And he has the faculty of re- 
maining cheerful under all circum- 
stances. 


THERE'S ALWAYS & WAY 


He firmly believes there is always a 
way over or-around or under any 
obstacle. Above all, he has the human 
touch which inspires confidence and 
loyalty, which gets the best out of 
everybody in the company. 

Gross follows through on the con- 
viction that it is men and not arbitrary 
rules which make an organization 
click. If there is a secret involved in 
the Gross success, this is all there is to 
it, declare those closest to him—those 
key executives who are convinced that 
Lockheed is going places and are en- 
thusiastically co-operating with him. 
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Wuen I asked Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, World War Ace and now head 
of Eastern Air Lines, how he would de- 
scribe his attitude toward life—wheth- 
er his career has been chiefly influ- 
enced by optimism, daring or caution, 
his reply was: “All three at various 
times of my activities.” 

John D. Rockefeller could have said 


the same. 


THE CAREER of the new chief executive 
of America’s third-largest banking in- 
stitution, W. Palen Conway, 
just elected chairman of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, is rich in pointers 
for ambitious young business 
men—and for executives. 

His New Jersey parents 
couldn’t afford to send him to 
college. His first job (at 18) 
was as a $5-a-week copier of 
letters by the old-fashioned 
hand press. Later he became 
assistant cashier in a New York 
Stock Exchange house, at $40 
per. But the speculative world 
didn’t appeal to him. 

So, he sacrificed $20 a week 
to switch to a commercial paper and 
bond firm. Promotion proved painfully 
slow. When he confided to a friend 
that he wanted to get married and 
would like “to get a job with the most 
up-and-coming bond concern in the 
city,” his friend asked him which con- 
cern he had in mind. 

“The Guaranty Trust, of course,” 

An interview with the head of the 
bond department and President Charles 
H. Sabin landed Conway a job, in 
1911. The discerning Sabin, quickl\ 
sizing up the newcomer, later told him. 
“I’m going to make you a junior ofh- 
cer. I want to put you into the com- 
mercial banking end of our business.” 

Conway, to Sabin’s astonishment. 
wasn’t enthusiastic. “I don’t know 
whether I want to do that; I want to 
make the security business my life’s 
work.” 

“Think it over,” admonished the 
chagrined president as he walked away. 

Young Conway, after a_ sleepless 
night, was on hand long before Mr. 
Sabin arrived next morning. “I want 
to tell you that I realize I was a terrific 
fool,” he apologized. “I want the job. 





W. Paten Conway 


OF 





if you are still willing to give it to 
me, and as long as I am here, I'll do 
just as you want me to do.” 

Charlie Sabin, one of the finest 
sports American finance has ever 
known, readily forgave the young man. 

Len Conway steadily climbed. Al- 
most nightly he carried from the bank 
a brief case, worked over it on the 
train, spent more hours on it during 
the evening, sometimes had to work 
on it when commuting in the morning. 

But this left him relatively foot-free 
during banking hours. Associates dis- 
covered he had both the time and the 
disposition to listen to their problems 
—also that he had an extremely pene- 
trating mentality as well as willingness 
to share with them responsibility for 
making decisions. 

Before he was 35, he had passed all 
other vice-presidents, being designated 
Senior Vice-President. When the be- 
loved Charlie Sabin passed on, in 1934. 
everybody in the institution knew that 
Conway would be his successor. Now. 
seven years later, while still on the sun- 
ny side of 60, he ascends to the svu- 
preme executive position. 


tJ 





Eucene W. Stetson 





He once told me: “i much prefer to 
have a fellow with a reasonable amount 
of brains who is willing to work hard 
and conscientiously rather than a par- 
ticularly bright chap to whom things 
come so easily that he doesn’t think it 
necessary to exert himself day after 
day to give the utmost that is in him.” 

Len Conway’s successor as president 
is Eugene W. Stetson (59), handsome, 
statuesque, cultured Georgian who, as 
senior vice-president, became next-in- 
line when Conway was elevated to the 
presidential chair. Gene, like 
Len, has drawn to himself mul- 
titudes of worthy friends. His 
services as a director long have 
been in keen demand, testimony 
to his business and financial 
statesmanship. 


CHAIRMAN James F. Bell, of 
General Mills, is a very differ- 
ent duck from the average 
staid, dignified corporation 
head. He has instituted many 
innovations in conducting his 
company’s business, especially 
in arranging get-togethers of 
stockholders at various centers. 

His secretary tells me this one: 

“I have been with The Chief for 
nearly 25 years, and when I first came 
to work for him I was naturally 
frightened by his importance. 

“One day, shortly before Christmas, 
a directors’ meeting was taking place. 
I was told to take a message to Mr. 
Bell. I knew I should never disturb a 
directors’ meeting, but now I was told 
this message was urgent. So, against 
my better judgment—and with my 
knees trembling—I opened the door. 

“There, in the center of the room, 
sat The Chief on the floor, showing 
his fellow directors how an elaborately- 
set-up electric train should work. After 
that, through the years, I never again 
felt in awe of Mr. Bell.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Bell doesn’t like 
“yes men.” He encourages discussion. 
“I like a fellow to tell me straight 
from the shoulder, ‘Jim, you're all 
wet.” That calls for discussion,” he 
explains. “If the other fellow is right. 
I’ve learned something. If I’m able to 
convince him to my way of thinking. 
we've at least had the benefit of con- 
structive argument.” —B.CF. 





What statesman, when revisiting a plant after a lapse of 30 years, suddenly stripped to the waist. to show 
workmen he could still put a steel ingot on the roll? You will find the answer on Pages 19-20 of B. C. 
Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about 
America’s leading men of affairs. ( Details on Page 34.) 
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Home ownership is aided by life insur- 
ance dollars invested in first mortgages 
on private dwellings 
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Life insurance dollars invested in utility 
bonds help bring light and power to fac- 
tories, homes, streets, schools and public 
buildings 





i 

Farmers benefit from life. insurance 
funds invested in first mortgages on 
farms 


How your Life Insurance money works 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED what a 

life insurance company does with the 
money you pay as premiums on your 
policy. 


Maybe you have thought of this money 
as being put away under lock and key. 
But, actually, that part of it known as 
reserves, which is not needed for current 
claims and expenses, is invested with other 
funds for the benefit of policyholders. If 
this were not the case, your life insurance 
premiums would be higher because, when 
the Company calculates your premiums, it 
assumes that the reserves will be invested 
to produce a stated rate of interest. The 
reserves must be increased by this rate of 
interest each year the policy is in force. 


® Therefore, the money representing such 
reserves is put to work in many forms of 
human endeavor and in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


And if you could take a trip from coast 
to coast, you would see public schools, 
hydroelectric plants, farms, homes, office 
buildings, dams, sewer systems, hospitals, 





Life insurance dollars invested in fed- 

eral, state and municipal bonds help bring 

you better schools, roads and public 
improvements of all sorts 


and highways in which life insurance funds 
have played an important part. 


Life insurance dollars, invested in fed- 
eral and municipal bonds, for instance, are 
busily at work all over the United States 
and Canada, helping to finance new bridges, 
better roads, modern school buildings, and 
a host of other public improvements. 


& On your trip, you would see also private 
homes, apartments, stores, and office build- 
ings that Metropolitan Life insurance dol- 
lars, invested in bonds and first mortgages, 
have helped to build. 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in 
farm mortgages, are helping farmers to 
buy their farms, keep farm buildings in 
proper repair, purchase needed machinery, 
protect the fertility of the soil, and pro- 
duce better crops. 


Metropolitan has other dollars invested 
in the basic securities of railroads that 
serve the public. This money is at work 
helping to provide new equipment and to 
move the raw materials that keep factories 





Better living conditions are fostered by 
life insurance dollars invested in first 
mortgages on modern apartments 





humming, men in jobs. 


® Other millions of dollars of policyhold- 
ers’ money are invested in plants that help 
provide light and power for homes, farms, 
and businesses. Still other millions are at 
work helping industrial concerns to build 
better mills, lighter, cleaner, safer manu- 
facturing plants, make better products, and 
to establish new industries. 


Of course, your primary interest in life 
insurance company investments is to know 
that they are in sound securities and that 
they earn the interest which, as previously 
explained, helps to keep your premiums 
lower than they otherwise would be. You 
are also interested in having the Company 
earn the highest rate of interest consistent 
with security of principal, for any inter-~ 
est earned in excess of the rate assumed 
as the, basis for the premium may further 
reduce the cost of your life insurance 
through dividends. In the meantime, your 
life insurance dollars are also playing an 
important part in the social and economic 
structure of the nation. 





COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 34 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of pre- 
ceding advertisements in this series will 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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Reuther Plan Analyzed 


BY AN AUTOMOTIVE AUTHORITY 


IT 1s TRUE there is idle automobile 
manufacturing capacity, due to the 
seasonal trend. People do not buy 
straw hats in Winter. Neither has a 
way been found to make them buy 
automobiles in certain months in pro- 
portion to what they will buy in other 
months. In addition, the industry loses 
its capacity each year for about a 
month or six weeks when it passes 
from the production of one model to 
another. 

Naturally, if people would buy auto- 
mobiles on the basis of dividing the 
year’s production of 100% into 12 
months, and in equal component parts, 
it would be fine. But they don’t. And 
although the industry uses the inven- 
tory as a means of stabilization, so far 
as it can, this does not contribute very 
much to a really difficult problem. 


PRopucTION DIFFICULTIES 


In certain years the demand for in- 
dividual treatment of the car—color, 
upholstery and so forth—and the mul- 
tiple types of models to maintain vol- 
ume, add to the difficulties. In other 
words, there must necessarily be a con- 
siderable difference between the actual 
production and the theoretical capacity 
under almost any kind of conditions— 
even when we are at the very top of 
the business cycle. 

What Reuther says is not news. It 
has been discussed continuously from 
almost the beginning of automobile 
production. 

It is, of course, also true that the 
fundamental machining of an airplane 
engine and an automobile engine are 
the same, because fundamental ma- 
chining of everything is the same; 
there are only a limited number of 
fundamental machine tools. The sim- 
plest way to show the difference, how- 
ever, between an automobile engine 
and an aviation engine in terms of 
man hours, machining and factory or- 
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CIO Labor Leader Walter 
Reuther’s much - publicized 
plan to build 500 war planes 
a day in six months—with 
automobile plant equipment— 
has been weighed by experi- 
enced automotive experts and 
found wanting. This is by a 
leading motor executive. 











ganization is to point out the fact that 
an automobile engine costs around 
$100 and an aviation engine from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

This simple fact. should indicate 
clearly that there is demanded a very 
materially different type of set-up to 
make one in comparison with the 
other. As a matter of fact, taking an 
auto engine plant in a modern auto- 
mobile factory and changing it over 
to produce aviation engines would 
mean a start from the beginning. Not 
only that, but the whole treatment 
of the engine has to be entirely dif- 
ferent—and that’s aside from the ma- 
chining of the parts. 


TEN BILLIONS A YEAR 


Further, the amount of productivity 
involved in 500 planes a day is based 
upon the estimate that a pursuit plane 
costs about $60,000 and that full ca- 
pacity would involve 300 working 
days, and that in addition to the pro- 
duction volume there would have to be 
a certain amount of spares to make 
the program practical. That involves 
productivity in the course of a year of 
somewhere between eight and ten bil- 
lion dollars—away above the entire ca- 
pacity of the nation’s total automobile 
manufacturing industry. In other 
words, Reuther’s plan proposes to use 
idle capacity to the extent of several 


times the total capacity of the industry. 

An airplane consists, aside from its 
military equipment, of four major 
parts: (a) the fuselage, (b) the en- 
gine, (c) the propeller, (d) the instru- 
ments. All these are important. The 
production of the airplane propeller, 
for example, is in the same class as the 
engine. 

But when it comes to the instru-, 
ments, they are an entirely different 
type of thing. They are importantly 
needed in a finished airplane, yet there 
is nothing in the automotive industry 
that could be adapted in any way to 
instrument-making of the type needed 
in a modern airplane. 


ONE WAY TO CO-OPERATE 


For all these reasons there seems to 
be very little hope that the Reuther 
plan as such would work. However, 
there is great opportunity for co-opera- 
tion between the automotive industry 
and the aviation industry in the pro- 
duction of fuselage parts. Even this, 
however, involves a fuselage designed 
particularly with a view to be manu- 
factured on what we call a sub-assem- 
bly basis. 

This program can be made quite im- 
portant. The parts to be manufactured 
are relatively simple. They involve 
comparatively little machining as com- 
pared with the engine. It is principally 
stampings and framework—some ma- 
chining, it is true, but very little. The 
tools also are very simple. 

The real advantage of getting the 
automotive industry into the assembly 
work of the fuselage is because the 
work can be spread out. Something 
like one-half the man hours in manu- 
facturing the fuselage part itself could 
be farmed out in this way with great 
relief in the employment of men and 
organization, therefore doing more at 
the primary source in the assembly 
operation itself. 








Double Entry 
Thinking 


EveryBopy will agree that ideas are 
as valuable as money. But how differ- 
ently we take care of money! And 
that applies to business houses, as well 
as to individuals. 

We arrange our books and pockets 
so we can put our hands on our cash 
when wanted. What a pity so few of 
us do not do the same thing with our 
ideas. ‘ 

If ideas are as valuable as money— 
and very often they can be even more 
valuable—why isn’t it good sense to 
apply bookkeeping methods to our 
ideas? Ideas involve thinking, so let’s 
call it—Double Entry Thinking. 

Just think back to all the valuable 
hints, ideas, suggestions, information 
or data, which you once knew, but 
weren't available when needed. Most 
of them have gone beyond recall. Too 
elusive for memory! Too abstract for 
mere mental storage! 

No one would depend on memory 

for money transactions. Ridiculous to 
even mention such a procedure. But 
.when we do this very thing with our 
ideas, we can’t think of it as being 
other than a normal way of doing 
things. We allow the import of lec- 
tures, of books, of articles, of travel, 
of conversation, to form a vast un- 
charted aggregate of data, from which 
we cannot always draw out the specific 
bit of information to help us with the 
matter at hand. 

Give your ideas names, and file 
them under headings that you find 
convenient. So long as you have some 
sort of system, you know you have 
control of the ideas. You can call on 
them for service when necessary. 

Knowing that you can reach for the 
proper information when necessary 
will give you a feeling of self-con- 
fidence, and will add weight to your 
stability. You will have a place for 
every bit of valuable information, just 
as the bookkeeper has columns for 
every transaction. For him it’s impos- 
sible for an item to be nameless or 
homeless. And, so it can be with the 
ideas that you recognize as having 
value to you, whether it’s for business, 
social, personal, family or any other 
sphere of your activity. 

—SAMUEL WHITMAN. 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














Your Family’s 


Defense Program 


Safest protection against econo- 
mic distress, for the business man’s 
wife and children: adequate in- 


surance on his life. 


Ask about our many low cost policies. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Industry Is Gaining Momentum; 


‘Don’t Up Prices.’ What of Wages? 


GOVERNMENT money is being increas- 
ingly injected into industry. Treasury 
defense disbursements, $365,000,000 
last November, will show approxi- 
mately a $200,000,000 increase for 
January. New war orders placed in 
December reached $1,411,000,000, an 


increase over November of nearly 
$200,000,000. 
President Roosevelt warns that 


neither he nor anyone else can predict 
“the ultimate cost of a program that 
is still in development.” 

He wants no limit set upon the maxi- 
mum debt the Federal Government 
may incur. 

Nevertheless, taxpayers have thus far 
looked in vain for thorough-going re- 
trenchment of non-defense expendi- 
tures. It would seem as if those in con- 
trol at Washington have lost all regard 
for money, have lost all sympathy—if 
they ever had any—for struggling tax- 
payers. That 1941 will bring more 
grievous burdens, more grievous levies, 
cannot be doubted. Palpably, the worst 
is still to come. 

It isn’t an inspiring outlook for 
either individuals or business organi- 
zations upon whom the Goverment 
must rely for its financial succor. 
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Industry is slowly gaining momen- 
tum even though O.P.M. Director 
Knudsen states that “we are still large- 
ly in the tooling stage.” My prediction 
is that production will increase sub- 
stantially before the end of this 
quarter. 

Employment expansion promises to 
become impressive. Diversion of 
orders to small plants capable of mak- 
ing parts will mean more workers in 
little as well as in big establishments. 

Will labor troubles obtrude? 

Very commendable is the pledge 
given by numbers of unions to submit 
to arbitration whatever disputes may 
arise. But a similarly patriotic attitude 
has not been exhibited by other 
groups. 

Bluntly, new wage demands are 
brewing discomfittingly. Such basic 
industries as steel and automotive, al- 
though already paying higher wage 
rates than even during the boom, face 
fresh demands. So do certain other 
industries actively wrestling with im- 
portant Government contracts. 

Washington has sternly and repeat- 
edly warned against any raising of 
prices, emphasizing the danger of 
inciting inflation and the baleful 


effect upon the cost of preparedness. 

But not a whisper has come from 
Washington against agitation for forc- 
ing up wages, despite the elementary 
fact that skyrocketing wages would 
spread inflation and boost the nation’s 
preparedness bill. 

Will those in authority at Washing. 
ton have the courage, the patriotism, 
the statesmanship to adopt the same 
stand toward wage increases as they 
have adopted toward price increases? 

What is happening, also what 
threatens to happen, here gives sharp 
point to this quotation (cited by Busi- 
nessman H. W. Prentis Jr.) from a 
report made to the French Govern- 
ment by former Premiers Daladier 
and Reynaud: ; 

“Actually that part of the French 

population which creates wealth, which 
labors for the future, is continually 
diminishing, while that part which, 
directly or indirectly, lives on the State 
is constantly growing. There is a 
steady fall in the number of French- 
men who are ready to bear the risks 
of enterprise and creation. 

“That everyone should work more 
and that the State should spend less— 
for ourselves we see this as the only 
formula for salvation; it is elementary, 
but it is inescapable. 

“In every field where activity might 
be reborn, enterprise has been restrict-- 
ed and discouraged. 

“The State must do its utmost to re- 
store the doctrine of risk and profit 
as well as that of work and output. 

“The conclusion of this gloomy sur- 
vey is that for several years our sub- 
stance has been melting away.” 


The stock market has reflected tim- 
idity. 

Although the war tides nave been 
running against the Axis, especially 
Italy, and although Prime Minister 
Churchill has given a reassuring pic- 
ture of Britain’s rising might, opti- 
mism is tempered by the expectation 
that Hitler will shortly launch a grand- 
scale offensive, that he may not flinch 
from incurring reckless loss of life 
in a supreme effort to cow Britain be- 
fore her strength waxes greater and 
greater through defense upbuilding at 
home and acquisition of armaments 
from America. 

I still retain faith that Hitler will 
not become the supreme master of 
Europe. 

As for the stock market, I feel that 
it is more likely to advance substanti- 
ally than to decline severely. 
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HELP WANTED- 


To Speed National Defense Production 


To inspire resourceful craftsmen and other wage earners to contribute specific 
suggestions for expediting defense production, FORBES MAGAZINE offers: 
1. $225 IN CASH AWARDS; 2. NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY — to those making 
the most beneficial suggestions for speeding production of defense requirements. 


Free Announcement Posters 


To enable you to draw the 
attention of your work folks 
to this opportunity to win 
a cash award and earn na- 
tional recognition, we will 
send effective bulletin board 
announcements FREE on 
request. 


Send Suggestions At Once 


Whether you formally an- 
nounce this contest to your 
foremen and workmen or 
not, you and your labor re- 
lations executives, works 
supervisors and plant man- 
agers are urgently requested 
to send us brief accounts of 
the best suggestions already 
tendered by your employees. 
What may seem trivial to 





How can we help defense? When 
employees are asked this question, 
workable ideas come thick and fast. 


you may win a cash prize for 
one of your workers. If you 
are not associated with a 
defense industry, but know 
some executive who is, please 
tell him about this Contest. 


Labor Heroes 


American heroes are not 
confined to the Army or 
Navy. Many unsung HE- 
ROES are working quietly, 
effectively in the ranks of 
labor. This Contest is de- 
signed to discover, reward 
and honor them. It is a na- 
tionwide appeal to employ- 
ers, big and small, in defense 
industries and out, to help 
the people of America find 
out: “Which Workman Has 
Made the Best National De- 
fense Job Suggestion?” 





Third Prize $25. 
4. Regular space 





1. Open to all wage earners in the 
United States and Possessions. 


COMPLETE RULES OF CONTEST 


2. Suggestions not to exceed 300 5. All entries remain the property of 
words. the sender. 
3. First Prize $150; Second Prize $50; 6. ov closes midnight, April - 


7. The decision of the judges is to be 


rates for sugges- final. 


tions other than prize winners if 
published in FORBES. 








At no time in our history has the need been so great for labor to use not only its HANDS 
but its HEAD and HEART. Have any foremen or workmen in your organization thought up 
some improved defense production methods? Send in their suggestions at once—they may win 
one of the cash awards and earn national recognition! 


FORBES 


National Defense Contest 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THROUGH suffering and despair men 
will rediscover the ancient truth that 
work is prayer, the ultimate power to 
which they must appeal for their free- 
dom, safety and welfare. In the silent 
labor of the humble and obscure, done 
day by day in patient indifference to 
the pretensions of the State, the am- 
bitions of its power seekers, and the 
burden of its parasites, every com- 
munity will finally find strength to re- 
sist the pestilence of political exploita- 
tion which is the curse of mankind. 
. .. The State is ever static and sterile; 
only the spirit, enterprise and integrity 
of men endure. —VirciL JorDAN. 


What you think means more than 
anything else in your life. More than 
what you earn, more than where you 
live, more than your social position, 
and more than what anyone else may 
think about you. 

—Gerorce MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Have no fear of change as such and, 
on the other hand, no liking for it 
merely for its own sake. 

—Rosert Moses. 


You can never have a greater nor a 
less dominion than that over yourself. 
—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Characters never change. Opinions 
alter. Characters are only developed. 
—BENJAMIN DIsRAELI. 


Ideas are weapons. Men possess 
thoughts, but ideas possess men. 
—Max LERNER. 


Good management consists in show- 
ing average people how to do the work 
of superior people. 

—Joun D. RocKeFeEtter Sr. 
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Everything that enriches life is in 
the words: “Be ye kind to one another, 
tender hearted and forgiving.” 

—NorMaN Vincent PEALE, D.D. 


The great man is the man who does 
a thing for the first time. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Life is an art, not a science. It is 
mastered by experiment and patience 
and infinite beginnings again. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


ToMoRROW 
Tomorrow can’t be counted on 


For what today should bring, 
Nor can we hope to harvest grain 
From fields not sown in spring; 
So don’t delay today’s hard task 
Until some later date, 
For work put off from day to day 
In time will seal one’s fate. 
—ALonzo NEWTON BENN. 


True courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest men have the least bullying 
insolence, and in the time of danger 
are found the most serene and free. 

—SHAFTESBURY. 


There is a great deal of unmapped 
country within us which would have 
to be taken into account in an ex- 
planation of our gusts and storms. 

—Georce Exror. 


We are facing terrible dangers. If 
America does not awaken more, God 
help America. But we are not afraid 
of dangers. America was born in dan- 
ger, rocked in’ the cradle of danger 
and danger has been her daily food. It 
will fill us with a mighty purpose. We 
are too soft today. 

—J. Stantey Durkee, D. D. 


You can do what you want to do, 
accomplish what you want to accom- 
plish, attain any reasonable objective 
you may have in mind. . . . Not all of 
a sudden, perhaps, not in one swift 
and sweeping act of achievement. . . . 
But you can do it gradually—day by 
day and play by play—if you want to 
do it, if you will to do it, if you work 
to do it, over a sufficiently long period 
of time. —WituaM E. Hotter, 

salesmanager, Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors Corp. 


It is sin which is eating up the 
heart of the world today. It is greed, 
selfishness, callous indifference, that is 
breaking civilization to pieces. 

—Joun W. Brapsury, D.D. 


A dictatorship is a nation where 
men once had freedom but didn’t us¢ 
it. —A. BRANDON. 


All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all that I have not 
seen. —EMERSON. 


Business based on friendship is 
friendship lost . . . friendship based on 
business is friendship gained. 

—SaLes MAKER. 


The one sensible thing to do with a 
disappointment is to put it out of your 
mind and think of something cheerful. 

—Mark Twain. 


Perhaps the surest way to reach the 
pinnacle is to have such a burning de- 
sire to get there that nothing can di- 
vert us. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. —Proverss 25:11. 


Sent in by F. C. Chambers, West- 
ernport, Md. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Apprenticeship Pays 


THOMAS C. DESMOND 


Apprenticeship, a growing fa- 
vorite as an investment, is 


breaking the skilled-labor jam 


THE tack of skilled labor has resulted 
in an apprenticeship movement, which 
is spreading rapidly throughout Amer- 
ican industry. Challenged by America’s 
tremendous defense program, industry 
is turning to the youth of the nation 
for help. 

Most business men agree that ap- 
prenticeship will break the “bottle- 
neck,” once it gets underway. But 
many of them wonder how to go about 
it. At what age should apprenticeship 
begin? Is it a paying proposition? To 
what extent should industry make an 
effort to carry on the related function 
of giving necessary theoretical and 
general instruction in the plant itself? 

Leading New York State industrial- 
ists, educators and labor leaders, re- 
cently called into conference to discuss 
ways and means of stimulating ap- 
prenticeship gave these answers: 


AN IDEAL SOLUTION 


As far as long-term apprenticeships 
are concerned, the age group of 16-18 
is the most promising. A boy who en- 
ters an apprenticeship is continuing his 
education as well as finding employ- 
ment. In New York State alone, at least 
100,000 young people leave public 
schools every year before graduation 
(mainly because of the necessity of 
supporting themselves and assisting 
their families). Apprenticeship, with 
its combination of continued school 
attendance and job training, is an 
ideal solution to their problem. For 
shorter term apprentices, however, the 
18-20 age group offers satisfactory 
material. 





Tyomas C. Desmonp, New York State Sena- 
tor, draws upon wide business experience for 
this article. 


A properly organized and smoothly 
conducted apprenticeship system is 
profitable to the employer in more 
than one way. Warner Seely, of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., long outstand- 
ing for its 51-year-old apprenticeship 
program, says he will offer factual evi- 
dence to prove that from a dollars- 
and-cents angle the company’s appren- 
tices have more than earned the wages 
received during their apprenticeship. 

The writer’s experience, as _presi- 
dent of the Newburgh Shipyards dur- 
ing the World War, amply substan- 
tiates this. Our company, building 
large ships for the Government, oper- 
ated an apprentice school with very 
satisfactory results as far as increased 
production and decreased costs were 
concerned. Apprentices more than pay 
their way. 


Theoretical and general instruction 
for apprentices in the plant is only for 
large organizations. For the majority 
of employers, using the public school 
as a team-mate is the logical thing to 
do. In addition to preparing courses 
in subjects related to the practical 
work of the apprentice—shop mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading, draughting 
—schools supplement strictly vocation- 
al training with broad instruction in 
general subjects. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


Most business men want to know 
how to make a practical start in ap- 
prentice programs in their own plants 
and localities. The answer: Co-opera- 
tion and courage. In most states, some 
sort of machinery for the promotion 
and administration of apprenticeship 
is already in existence. A State Ap- 
prentice Council and a director or su- 
pervisor are the usual agencies. Joint 
apprentice committees are functioning 
in hundreds of towns and cities. Co- 
operation is the key that will put the 
machinery into high gear. Courage is 
needed to keep up the apprentice pro- 
gram in high gear, even if the going 
gets rough. 

When such training programs are 
running swiftly and efficiently, they 
bring results. 





Westinghouse 


Many long-term apprentice plans are being reduced to three years 
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Tides of Industry 


TREE of the six indices of industrial production charted below (all but prices 
are four weeks moving averages) show an upward trend, while three indicate 
slight declines. Steel output makes the strongest showing as the industry’s 
operations are stepped up to close to 100% of capacity. The Business Pictograph 
continues to reflect gradually increasing business activity throughout the country, 
with cities in the industrial sections of the East leading as Sales High Spots. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 





Carloadings (thousands )—For latest 
week show increase of 6.5% over 











With the industry operating at 99.1% 
of capacity, output, on a tonnage 
basis hit a new high. Demand, foreign 
and domestic, continues heavy. 
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Department Store Sales (% o/ 
last year) —Reports from retailers for 
first part of January show increases 
in sales averaging 15% over the same 
period a year ago. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
Industry continues to operate at high 
level in anticipation of a curtailment 
of production because of defense re- 
quirements. 





corresponding week of 1940. Increases 
were reported for all classes of com- 
modities except ore. 
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Electric Power Output (billions 
of KWH)—Latest week fell short of 
the all-time high reached in December, 
but all sections of the country show 
substantial gains over 1940. 
































Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, 
billions of dollars) —Show a continua- 
tion of the recent upward trend, at a 
level about 10% above a year ago. 
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Prices (1926—100)—Weakening prices for agricultural commodities account 
for the slight drop in the raw materials index. Prices for finished products are 


holding steady. 
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PHILCO 
ROOM 
VENTILATOR 


for offices, homes 
and apartments 





Enjoy fresh, 
clean, filtered 
air and quiet EASY 
comfort all 

year ’round 


TERMS 


Here is real news—big news! You can 
now have perfect ventilation ... fresh, 
clean, filtered air...in your office or | 
any room in your home the whole year 
’round—for only $39.50. The Philco 
Room Ventilator—a new engineering 
development— gives amazing perform- 
ance— 


@ Brings in Fresh, Clean, Filtered Air... 
475 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


@ Shuts out Noise, Dirt, Dust. 


@ Exhausts Stale, Stuffy Room Air... 
110 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


@ Recirculates Room Air... 
185 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


The Philco Room Ventilator makes your office 
or home quiet and comfortable . . . you work 
more efficiently .,. you sleep better... winter 
and summer. Handsome Walnut wood cabinet, 
easily installed in 30 minutes. Investigate the 
new Philco Room Ventilator . .. see your Philco 
dealer or mail the coupon now! 


*Price slightly higher Denver and West 





Philco Radio & Television Corp., Dept. No. 553 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated Folder on the new Philco Room Ventil- 
ator together with details of your Easy Payment 
Offer. 


Name 





Street. 





County. 





City State 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Remember this about bubbles—the 
bigger they are, the more carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst—and 
the faster your highball goes flat. 

That’s why Canada Dry makes 
the bubbles in its club soda so small. 
This exclusive pin-point carbonation 
keeps Sparkling Canada Dry Water 
lively 24 hours after 
the bottle’s opened! 
Try it and see! 


waste i 
CANADA DRY t 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Copper Roofing—Camera Platform 


News of New Products, Materials 


Building Material 


A new copper roofing and building 
material is said to have longer life and 
better corrosion-resistance than ordi- 
nary copper. This is accomplished, 
says the maker, by restoring certain 
tough elements which modern electro- 
lytic refining eliminates. The material 
is available in sheets, rolls and strips, 
applied in the same manner as com- 
mercial sheet copper. (“Rocan.” Mak- 
er: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 


230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Easy Tilt 


A special quick-tilting platform is 
the feature of a new tripod “head.” 
A camera can be attached to this new 
head by a simple twist of a small lever, 
which locks the camera securely in 
place. The quick-tilting feature makes 
it possible to change the camera from 
a horizontal to a vertical position 
without removal from the platform. 
(“Royal De Luxe Tilt Head.” Maker: 
Albert Specialty Co., 231 S. Green St., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Compact Press 


A small capacity, all-steel, hydraulic 
straightening press has just been an- 
nounced. It is streamlined and com- 
pact, says the manufacturer, and can 
handle round bars, flats, tubes, struc- 
tural shapes, castings and finished 
parts. Pressure is controlled by hand 
lever or foot pedal, each located with 
an eye to safety. (“Type DLSC2.” 
Maker: The Denison Engineering Co., 
Chestnut & Water Sts., Columbus. O.) 


Face Shield 


Aimed at workers endangered by 
flying particles,.a new face shield has 
a plastacele window which snaps on to 
a metal headpiece. Since sweat bands 
are buttoned on and off, the manufac- 
turer claims that the shield can be 
passed along from one worker to an- 





other. A broad elastic band holds the 
shield in place comfortably. Window 
sizes are 4x 9 and 6x9. (“No. 66.” 
Maker: The Boyer Campbell Co., 6540 
Antoine St., Detroit, Mich.) 


Desk Tray 


The latest in three-sided steel desk 
trays is said to have three big advan- 
tages: (1) Curved “entrance” makes 
it easy to slide papers in or out. (2) 
Rubber feet prevent marring of desk. 
(3) A stack of trays can be formed by 
just pushing a simple metal attach- 
ment into place. The tray comes in 
letter or legal size, gray or green. 
(“Streamliner.” Maker: The Globe 
Wernicke Co., Carthage Ave., Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati, O.) 


Fireproof 


A big saving in installation cost is 
claimed for a new transformer, which 
runs on a synthetic, non-inflammable 
liquid. The non-inflammable feature, 
we are told, eliminates the need for 
expensive fireproof vaults (needed to 
protect transformers which operate on 
inflammable oil). (“Noflamol Trans- 
former.” Maker: Wagner Electric 
Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 


Office Helper 


Because it not only opens incoming 
mail, but weighs outgoing letters, a 
new device is said to be ideal for the 
small office. It looks like a letter 
opener, but when a small sliding bar 
is moved down to a certain point, the 
opener becomes a scale: A letter 
weighing one ounce or more will tip it. 
Made of molded cellulose acetate, the 
opener-scale comes in an attractive 
green and black combination, the 
maker says. (“Lettadex.” Maker: 
Zephyr American Corp., 31 W. 47th 
St., New York, N. Y.) 5 

—Epbmunp STonE. 


Please mention Forses when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 











Light 
from Leaders 


The question which confronts the 
American business man now is wheth- 
er he is going to expect the govern- 
ment to go further in supplying capi- 
tal. . . . What is going to happen to 
these new government-financed plants 
when the emergency ends? Suppose 
for instance, there is a business reces- 
sion and a large amount of unemploy- 
ment. What sounds more reasonable 
than that the government put people 
to work adapting and operating these 
facilities as government institutions ?— 
Emmett F.. ConneELyY, president, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 


I haven’t seen any indication toward 
inflation and I don’t see why we should 
expect any such tendency.—Jesse H. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce. 


In so far as our policy of loans to 
South and Central America stimulates 
per capita purchasing power in those 
countries it is good, since our huge 
stock of gold must be redistributed be- 
fore any lasting domestic prosperity 
can be assured in the United States; 
but these loans must be of a productive 
nature and properly supervised.— 
James S. Carson, vice-president, Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power, Inc. 


A democracy can last only in so far 
and so long as the channel is kept open 
for the flow of approximately accurate 
information from the center to the bor- 
der, and for the flow of criticism, 
praise and reaction from the border to 
the center.—GROVE PATTERSON, editor- 
in-chief, The Toledo Blade. 


It’s up to business to ally itself with 
science. The laboratory workers can- 
not carry their findings to their ulti- 
mate conclusion—mass production for 
mass consumption and a movement 
and progress far beyond our wildest 
dreams—unless business and industry 
pave the road with confidence ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. We must 
have faith enough to unfreeze capital, 
to invest it in financing the proved 
scientific facts of research in order to 
insure our progress as well as our per- 
sonal and national destiny.—FRANK 
E. MULLEN, vice-president, National 
Broadcasting Co. 
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dividual companies. 


—Today 
The Magazine of Wall Street 


Is a Necessity 


Each issue provides you with the most 
complete ahead-of-the-news information 
on business and securities available today. 


Service Includes: 


Fortnightly Market Survey—for the in- 
vestor—for the trader; with definite fore- 
casts. Business and Industry: Projecting 
the profit trend, the swings of production, 
sales volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Selection of Securities: For safety, — for 
income, — for appreciation. Bond—pre- 
ferred stock appraisals, suggestions. Spe- 
cial Foreign Forecasts: “Amazingly ac- 
curate’. Happening in Washington— 
“Behind the Scenes’? on the Political 
Front. Business Analyst—All essential 
business statistics—also Amswers to In- 
quiries—and other features. 


2 *% Important To All Stockholders of Record! 1G 


—Special SECURITY APPRAISAL 
1941 AND DIVIDEND FORECASTS 


For Leading Companies Under New Influences 


This year particularly, our forecasts are of exceptional importance. 
They give you in concise form the 1941 outlook—earnings—and divi- 
dend prospects for all leading securities . . . based on the new factors 
and unprecedented influences affecting American industry and in- 


Timely comments point out those companies which should continue to 
pay dividends . . . or increase them . . . in spite of taxation . . . which 


should show the greatest advances in 1941. 





To assist you further—we star (*) the 
outstanding selected opportunities in— 


* Leading Companies: 


—With assurances of greatly accelerated 
production . . . earnings which should by 
far offset new taxes . . . direct and indirect 
beneficiaries of our National Defense Pro- 
gram. . . . Companies in strong financial 
position . . . which have adjusted facilities, 
products and markets with today's new 
requirements. 


* Low-Priced Opportunities: 


—Where basic position is sound. .. . Com- 
panies in early stages of growth represent- 
ing dynamic industries. . . . Currently 
undervalued special situations selling in the 
lower price brackets . . . now in a position 
to forge ahead. 


lf you are holding securities—if you have 
surplus funds to invest . . . you should not 
fail to receive these Forecasts. 








Special $3 Trial Offer Includes All 3 Forecasts 


By entering your subscription now, to The Magazine of Wall Street . . . for 6 months 
... 13 issues . . . you will receive all three of our Special 1941 Security Appraisal 
and Dividend Forecasts, appearing in our January 25th, February 8th and February 
22nd issues. And,— in addition —the special issue containing our "1941 INDUS- 
TRIAL PREVIEW"—and selection of "10 MARKET LEADERS FOR 1941"... plus 
Confidential Inquiry Privileges . . . 3 at a time without charge. 


FREE —To Yearly Subscribers 


A one year . . . 26 issue subscription will include all 
of the above special issues . . . and Confidential 
Inquiry Privileges for one year . .. plus a copy of 
our new ($2.50) book "5 WAYS TO BUILD INVEST- 
MENT CAPITAL TODAY" .. . free. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
90 Broad Street, New York 


CI enclose $3 for your Special Trial Offer... a 
6 months’ . . . 13 issue subscription to The Magazine 
of Wall Street—including all 3 Forecasts—"1941 
Industrial Preview"—"10 Market Leaders For 1941" 

. and Confidential Inquiry Privileges . . . free! 


C1] | enclose $7.50 for a | year . . . 26 issue subscription . . . including all of the 


above ... plus a copy of your new $2.50 book, "5 WAYS TO BUILD INVESTMENT 
CAPITAL TODAY". . . free! 
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Add 50¢, $1 on 6 mos. and yearly subscriptions 


respectively, for Canada and Foreign | 
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MAKE 1941 PAY YOU 


DIVIDENDS 


BY READING— 


What Readers 


ay: 
“Send eighteen addi- 


“Reminds me « lot of 
— Hubbard’ 8 
Book’.’’—W. 


CH = St. Paul, Minn. 


Ne York, N. 





O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s m st vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice. You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or one 
man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 


== = «= MONEY-BACK OFFER — == == 


Cc. FORBES PUBLISHING poprany T-2-1 
Tso Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me a “Thoughts 


on 

the Business of Life,”’ edited by BE ‘We Forbes. It is 

understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days 

and return it for refund if it does not please me. 
(N. Y. C. residents add 4c for Sales Tax.) 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 57, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 47, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 36, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 38, 10¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1941. 

How anp H. Pett, Jr. 
January 8, 1941 Secretary 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY / 


THERE are two ways of looking at the 
market’s current position, one of which 
will eventually prove to be right. The 
writer does not pretend to know the 
right answer, but has an opinion based 
on a certain line of reasoning and ob- 
servation. 

One way is to point to the successive 
bottoms, which suggest that the mar- 
ket has stopped going down. The Dow- 
Jones industrial made a low of 127.74 
on Sept. 12; 129.78, Nov. 27; 128.41. 
Dec. 23; and 128.20 on Jan. 21, its 
lowest recent closing up to this writing 
(Jan. 24). The extent of reaction, at 
the recent lows, from the rally peak 
of Nov. 9, is about one-third of the 
ground gained from the low of last 
June. That is good performance, in a 
sense, and we might conclude that, if 
the market now turns upward and tops 
the November high of 138.12, it will 
furnish proof that a bull market has 


| really been under way ever since the 


Blitzkrieg lows. 

The other way is to line up the suc- 
cession of tops, and find that the mar- 
ket has also stopped going up. The 
Sept. 23 high was 135.10; Nov. 4, 
135.21; Nov. 9, 138.12; Dec. 13, 
132.35; Jan. 10, 133.59. The Novem- 
ber highs were made on relatively big 
volume spread over a number of ses- 
sions, but failed to lift the average 
more than 3 points over the September 
high, at a time when volume and pre- 
vious swings seemed to call for at 
least twice that much. 

The writer prefers this second way 
of looking at the market for two main 


reasons: (1) because the last sizable 
move was an upswing of 26 points, and 
tops are a better guide to completion 
of an upswing than are the bottoms of 
short-swing reactions; (2) because the 
market made an unconvincing entry 
into new high ground in early Novem- 
ber, and has failed over a two months’ 
period to better that high. In fact, if 
we go back farther, the market has 
made no progress since Sept. 5, when 
the high point was 134.10. When a so- 
called “bull” market is stopped in its 
tracks for that long, it is usually a 
good bet that it will have a full cor- 
rection before the advance can be re- 
sumed. 

To sum up: At the moment, the fac- 
tors working for and against the mar- 
ket are fairly evenly divided, but ap- 
prehension seems more likely to rise 
than fall as future events unfold. The 
market has worked out in an unprom- 
ising sidewise movement, failing with- 
in a reasonable time to set new highs. 
It appears, to this writer, to be “full 
of stocks”—every little upswing is fed 
to its fill. The trading range is 128-133 
Dow-Jones industrial. Between those 
limits quick traders may scalp profits. 
Breaking out on the lower side of this 
range would be more significant than 
any flirting with previous highs. It is 
a good time to “wait and see.” 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Some Speculative Bonds 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THIs COLUMN has repeatedly advised 
readers to watch very carefully devel- 
opments in taxation, pointing out that 
certain stocks would be especially vul- 
nerable to drastic increases. It is sig- 
nificant that this group of stocks has 
been showing a declining trend—more 
so than other groups. 

Since March, 1938, various bonds 
have been recommended here. Not only 
have they maintained interest, but they 
show an excellent percentage of appre- 
ciation. Among them were Southern 
Railway 6s, 1956, at 26; Great North- 
ern 4s, 1946, at 79; Pennsylvania R. R. 
414s, 1970, at 67. At this writing, the 
prices are 61, 98 and 93 respectively. 

The country seems assured of a 
large volume of business for quite 
some time. Just how profitable it will 
be to various companies, after taxa- 
tion, remains to be seen. In any event, 
the earnings on various bonds should 
improve in most cases, particularly 
railroads, steels, and heavy industries 
in general. On this basis, it would 
appear that certain types of so-called 
speculative bonds still appear attrac- 
tive. ; 

Among bonds still favored are the 
following: 


Recent 

Price 
2. 8 eS ee eee 72 
Great Northern 4s, 1946, “H”........ 98 
Pennsylvania R. R. 444s, 1970....... 93 
Pennsylvania R. R. 4%4s, 1981*.... 103 
Southern Railway Ist 5s, 1994....... 90 
Southern Railway 6s, 1956.......... 78 


Cleveland Union Terminal 5s, 1973... 77 
Chicago, Great Western new 4s, 1988 63 


United Drug Se, 1953.......cccccces 87 
Ce OR BT bs i cwccndscespesee 90 
Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1950........ 94 


Continental Gas & Electric 5s, 1958.. 92 
United Light & Railways 5%s, 1952.. 97 
Warner Company 6s, 1944........... 82 





*Non-callable. 


As long as there is a large volume 
of business in the United States, and 
this certainly will continue while the 
armament program lasts, bond inter- 
est on these issues should be earned by 
a safe margin. These bonds will, of 
course, require watching—they are not 
to be put away for one’s old age. 

Investors continue to be deeply con- 





cerned over developments abroad. | do 
not believe that Germany can success- 
fully invade England. There is some 
fear that the Nazis might seize the 
French fleet now stationed at Toulon, 
which would be a blow to Britain in 
the Mediterranean. Should the Vichy 
Government move the fleet to an Afri- 
can base, that danger would vanish. 


PEoPLes GaAs 


Peoples Gas of Chicago has been 
making a good showing. It did not ex- 
perience any “high-financeering” dur- 
ing the boom. Capital stock remained 
at 656,000 shares, and funded debt has 
been reduced from 95 million to pos- 
sibly 70 million. 

Since 1936, after ample depreciation 
charges, earnings have averaged more 
than $3 per share. It is estimated that 
last year earnings exceeded $5; $3 
dividends were paid. The company 
purchases the major portion of the out- 
put of the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Should the Federal Power Commission 
during the present year succeed in 
making effective the reduction of $3,- 
750,000 annually it has ordered in the 
rates charged by this latter company, 
it might materially enhance the earn- 
ings of Peoples Gas. 

Inasmuch as the book value is $74 
per share, excess profits tax will not 
be an important factor, as long as cor- 
porations may use invested capital as 
a base. This stock has held up very 
well when nearly all utilities have ex- 
perienced considerable declines. Recent 
price, $40. 

For those interested in fire insurance 
companies, attention is directed to 
Insurance Company of North America, 
which has paid a dividend since 1793. 
This is one of the most important com- 
panies in its field, with able manage- 
ment. The stock sells for approximately 
its book value, in the low 70’s, and last 
year paid $3 in dividends. 

—Jan. 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 











INVESTORS 


Meet the Heads of 
Our Leading 
Aircraft Companies 


N THIS ISSUE, on page 15, you 

meet Robert E. Gross, president 
and chairman of the board of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation—a magi- 
cian of aircraft production although 
he is neither a flyer nor engineer. 


In coming issues of FORBES you 
will come face-to-face with E. E. Wil- 
son, president of United Aircraft 
Corporation, George F. Chapline, 
president of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation, Glenn L. Martin, presi- 
dent of The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, and other leaders in the ex- 
panding dynamic aircraft industry. 


You'll learn first-hand not only about 
their company’s future plans — but, 
more important, you'll get to know 
the personalities who formulate and 
administer the plans of companies 
you want to know more about. 


Here’s your opportunity to learn the 
background of and to get acquainted 
with the managements of the leading 
companies in America’s key National 
Defense Industry and other New 
Frontier industries. 


Read about tomorrow’s industrial 
leaders today—so you can invest 
wisely — broaden your horizons — 
build a brighter, securer future. 


No other periodical has access to sb. 
many inside stories of tomorrow’s 
business leaders. No one but 
FORBES could or would give you 
so much helpful information, boiled 
down and humanized so it is easy to 
read, remember and apply to your 
needs. 


Build A Sounder Tomorrow By Reading 
FORBES Today and Every Day. 


Coupon Below Brings You FORBES 
Every Issue At Substantial Savings! 


FORBES, The Complete Business Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 2-1 


Enclosed is remittance of $......... Please enter 
a subscription to FORBES as indicated: 


Check Choice 


O 1 Year $4 (Save $2 on Single-Copy Cost) 

O 2 Years $6 (Save $6 on Single-Copy Cost) 

© 3 Years $8 (Save $10 on Single-Copy Cost) 
(Canadian and Foreian. $1 a vear extra) 


OR acs Bereta sins eda ca Stakrwershne anduls 2 ws ‘s 


ADDRESS 


CO Gi COC 62 COCA SEEHEOPEECEESC9OUsC KC CE 


Also—please enter a one-year subscription to each 
of the individuals listed om the attached sheet. 
Enclosed is remittance of $..... » payment in full. 
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Business Booklets 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


Business STABILITY AND Profits. A dis- 
cussion of credit risks and a method of 
credit insurance that minimizes losses. 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Dept. F, 
First National Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Strate anp Municipat Bonps. An 8-year 
(1933-1940) comparison of prices and yields. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tuere’s a New Turitt. Colorful and 
elaborate presentation of a new car built by 
Nash, showing the complete line of 1941 
models. Nash Motors Div., Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


25 Ways. To save time, stop profit leaks, 
reduce costs, increase sales. Of interest to 
store managers and service organizations. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Dept. F, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sotp AMERICAN. The nationwide ramifica- 
tions and purchases of one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of tobacco products. 
The American Tobacco Co., 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Portaste Exectric Toots. Describes a 
complete line of 1941 models, including 
many new and improved tools. The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS, SAFEGUARDING 
Tuer Use. Proper measures which should 
be adopted to guard against alteration, for- 
gery and theft of negetiable instruments. 
The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Please mention Forses) 


hen n ot Mou 
wurveron oT ee 















Tue Forses Stock Guide is a rep- 
resentative list of stocks dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
We have tried to include at least 
one leading stock of every im- 
portant industry. The compilation 
keeps investors posted as to the 
trend of corporation earnings, divi- 
dend payments and market values— 
facts upon which buyers and sell- 
ers can base their own judgment. 
Inclusion of a stock does not imply 
that we recommend it any more 
than does omission of a stock indi- 
cate that we regard it unfavorably. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 








Book Earns. Earns., 1940 
Value 1939 m=months 
$12 $1.35 $1.40" 
15 1.98 1.77,9 m 
13 | fee eee 
15 1.077 0.597,9 m 
19 1.49 2.07, 9 m 
92 REP  _nesene 
34 2.09 2.12,9 m 
48 Et Se 
98 6.15;" 0.327" 
Nil 8.88; 6.48+, 9 m 
7 |; ees 
9 445+ 0.07+,6m 
10 0.34 0.35, 9 m 
28 0.69 0.83, 9 m 
38 4.36 2.12, 6 m 
137 | | gered: 
126 10.18 7.23, 9 m 
24 ) rere 
Nil 0.35; 2.08+, 6 m 
59 2.33 2.79, 9 m 
13 0.047" 0.28" 
23 1.36° 1.107. 6m 
259 0.95 149,llm 
57 1.66 2.30, 9 m 
37 0.41 1.04, 9 m 
119 155+ 0.91, 1l m 
33 139 0.30+,9m 
46 5.65 4.90,9 m 
14 2.14 3.09, 9 m 
122 5.75 9.72, 9 m 
25 1.81 0.75, 6 m 
17 2.43 1.76, 9 m 
57 2.42 1.88, 9 m 
6 0.44 0.30, 6 m 
41 | 7a 
17 1.88 1.63 
152 o_o 
6 3.53 4.15, 9 m 
6 0.95" 0.96" 
36 2.27 141,6m 
51 349 3.81, 11m 
39 8.48 7.06, 9 m 
5 6.82 5.14, 9 m 
12 0.46 0.40, 9 m 
28 4.01 3.00, 9 m 
7 0.61 0.61, 9 m 
2 2.43 1.68, 9 m 
4 0.13 0.11, 11m 
45 2.22 1.68, 9 m 
18 0.55 0.15, 6 m 
35 2.71 2.82* 
21 1.35 0.70, 9 m 
32 3.32 1.89, 9 m 
145 2.54 7.09,10 m 
24 0.21* 0.077+* 
4 0.39 0.88, 9 m 
209 2.277 3.08, 11 m 
82 0.307 0.137, 11 m 
21 1.64 1.13, 9 m 
7 | a ae 
41 7.66 5.64, 9 m 
74 8.55 3.63, 6 m 
17 4.72 3.30, 9 m 
13 0.35+ 0.07,9 m 
18 2.65¢ 1.477, 1l m 
12 1.42 1.29, 9 m 
12 2.75 1.89, 9 m 
51 mee he ee 
19 4.06 2.83, 9 m 
16 0.34 0.75, 9 m 
6 0.89 0.41, 9 m 
22 1.70" 1.56" 
25 3.51 0.26,6m 
26 3.20 ‘1.23,6m 
162 3.48 3.47, 11m 
13 1.21 0.52* 
6 7.24 4.83, 9 m 
39 6.98 5.45, 9 m 
16 0.86+ 0.817, 9 m 


Div. 

1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Air ReGestiae 2.005 .ccc0es 1.50a 
Alasice GUROGU. «2.0.00000% 0.80 
Alleghany Corp........... a 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 
Allied Chemical .......... 9a 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 
American Can ........... 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... i. 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... .... 
American International .... .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... eae 
American Radiator ....... 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ eons 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 3a 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... wee 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen ............ eae 
Anaconda Copper ........ 1.25 
Asmoeur of Til... ..<000s0. eer 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka ‘é Ress s” bps 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... oa 
Baltimore & Ohio......... ae’ 
Barber Asphalt ........... 0.25 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.75a 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel........... 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
Borg-Warner ............. 1,35 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing ....... — 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.50 
SS Se re apes hat 
Celanese Corp. ........... 0.50° 
CE EL, cccccevsenss — 
OUND GO TROND occ ccccces 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Cee GED, wescec loses 5 
ED Snl an nickc ses ay 5a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... ee 
Commercial Credit ........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... —_ 
Commonwealth Edison..... 1.65 
Commonwealth & Southern. .... 


Consolidated Ed. of N.Y... 2 


Consolidated Oil .......... 0.80 
Continental Can .......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
eS” eae ay 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... .... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... a 
Diamond Match .......... 1.50 
ERTIES onc ve ccpeccrc 2 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 
Eastman Kodak .......... 6 
Mbec. AMBOEMO .. 220.0000 3 
Electric Power & Light.... .... 
oo) Pree shat 
General Electric .......... 1.40 
General Foods ........... 2.25a 
General Mills ............ 3.75 
General Motors .......:... 3.50 
General Railway Signal.... .... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 
DEER, ‘.n00ccseeecbac 0.50 
Goodrich, B. es clea aie 


1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Great Northern Pfd....... 


Hecker Products ......... la 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 

Household Finance ....... 5a 
Hudson Motor ........... ioe 


Div. 
1940 

$1.20 
1.75a 
0.60 
1.50a 
8a 
1.50 
4 


0.40 
2.75a 


— pe 
: 
. 


0.50 
6.25a 
2.50 


1.40 
1.50 
0.75 
0.50 


0.75 


3.25a 


: wrens 


: On INE: : 


1.85 


4.25a 
3.75 


0.40 
0.50 


1.25a 
0.50 


0.60 
5a 


Prices 1940 Price 
High Low Now 


19%- 12% 
5844- 36% 
7 - 4 
1%- % 
26%4- 15% 
182 -1354%4 
41%- 21% 
116%- 85% 
33%4- 18 
2%- % 
6%- 3 
22%- 10 
105%- 4% 
18%- 9% 
54 - 30% 
23%%- 12% 
175%4-145 
91%- 68% 
12 - 6 
32 - 18 
7%- 4 
Ss 
25%4- 13 
27%- 


19%- 


3656- 2414 
93%- 634% 
24%4- 17 
25%- 12% 
2544- 12% 
12%- 7% 
26%- 14 
2344- 11% 
75 - 39% 
35%4- 20 
12%- 5 
41%4- 22% 
44%- 30% 
915%- 53% 
131 - 99% 
Th- 4% 
48 - 27% 
16%- 8 


33 - 25% 


1%- % 
32%- 21% 
8%- 5% 
49%4- 33 
25 -.16% 
65%- 40% 
4756- 25 
8%- 3% 
11%- 6% 
235%- 8% 
5%- 2% 
36%%- 25% 
23%- 11% 
189%4-146% 


166%-117 

41%- 25 

8%- 3 

1%- % 


41 - 26% 
49%%- 33% 
101 - 77% 
56%6- 37% 
19%- 9% 


11%- 6% 
67%4- 50 
71%- 54% 
6%- 3 


14 
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FORBES 
Book Earns. LEarns., 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Price : 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now Cong ratulations 
$57 $10.63 $6.69, 9 m Int Business Machines .... $6° : 1914-136 156 
1 Sete agra RBA cs 36:5 6.000si00 1.60 2.40 62%4- 38 52 
i 0 1, Se bateldtek...... r,s 38%- 19% 26 W. Palen Conway has been elected 
30 0.76 0.02t,6 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ mer ets 4%- 1% 3 chairman of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
47 428  3.72,9m Johns-Manville ........... 275 275  77%-44 61 | of New York, succeeding William C. 
32 3.14 2.29,6 m Kennecott Copper ........ 2 2.75a 38%- 24% 34 Potter, who becomes chairman of the 
21 er =e YS Serres 120 135a  26%- 19% 26 executive committee. Eugene W. Stet- 
g 
25 3.02 127,6m Kroger Grocery .......... 2.50a 2 3444- 234% 29 son becomes president, succeeding Mr. 
17 3.21 2.91,9 m _ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 3.50 53%%- 30 40 ~(S 18. 
Teeter a Liggett & Myers “B”...... hk eee OS geen “or of 6° h ) b nm 
ee! ae” A OS ee 2.50a 3a 375%- 20% 32 magus sNegeen has bem cect 
28 169  1.07,9 m _ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 1 18%- 13% 15 president of Martin-Parry. 
a: Pe 5 woke Lorillard (P.) Co......... 150 120 25%-17% 19 Ateeis 5 thakenlk G0; tenes bane 
. pe ary ro eK se eeceeccess - te ~~ a 2 been elected directors of Swift & Co. 
} SU MEMMNES ccpectiy b-6:4 vse oe 6 - 
25 0.25  040,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... sane re 12%- 5% 9 Arthur P. Caldwell Jr. has been 
33 143  140,9m Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 060 080 17%-11%4 15 elected a vice-president of Chemical 
33 4.91 .2.61,9m Montgomery Ward ........ 125a 2.75a 56 - 31% 38 Bank & Trust Co., 
» or ; Pa 4 Persie: ser ee ga: aaa 7T5%- 3% 5 New York. 
J 02, 9 m ation Pe 1.60 1.20 244%4- 16% #£«4(17 
2 1.10 0,92,9m Nat. Cash Register ....... 1 1 16%4- 9% 13 Thomas E. Mur- 
13 1.97 0.76,6m Nat. Dairy Products ...... 0.80 0.80 185%- 11% 14 ray has been elect- 
22 3.43 1.56, 9 m National Distillers Prod.... 2 2 26%- 17 24 ed a director of 
22 1.12 0.91,9m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 8%- 55% 7 Chrysler C 
60 5.71  4.92,9m National Steel ........... 1.70 2.50  73%- 48 64 Fysier VOrp. 
= A ory “7 m gl —_ om Ay ES ween ki 18%- 9% 14 Edward Bartsch, 
4.04¢ 3.71t, 11 m N. Y.,N.H. & Hart. (r)... 0.0. wae % 1/16 % ‘ 
275 20.68 20.06, 11 m Norfolk & Western........ las Sassi 226%H-175—s210 Stanley P. Ketch 
21 184  1.38,9 m North American .......... 120 120 23%. 14% 17 am and Robert J. 
2 3.17 2.70, 12 m_ Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 2 2 64% 42 45.—«| Tuomas E. Murray Farge we 
30 ©=- 2.84 2.79" Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 345%- 254%, 28 : been elected vice- 
3 0.04 (0.10, 9 m_ Packard Motor Car........ RAK = 4% % 3 presidents of Chase National Bank, 
$5 243 2.96, u m Pennsylvania R. Re sgeenes 1 150 25%- ae 24 New York. 
t ; m ic Service of N. J. .... 2.50 2.40 4344- 28 29 : 
53 1.05 1.49,9m Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 L75a 32% 16% 27 | R. 4 oe — P. ee ii 
8 085  0.26,9m Redio Corporation ........ a” a ave been elected vice-presidents © 
1 0.04  041™ Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 080 1 10%- 6 9 Bendix Aviation. 
34 1.46 1.86,9 m Republic Steel ........... ei 0.40 24%- 14 20 Walter Reid Wolf has been elected 
15 2.56 2.55, 12m _ Reynolds Tobacco “B” .. 2.30 2.25 4 -30% 3% senior vice-president of City Bank 
47 6.60 2.67,6 m Sears, Roebuck ........... 4.25a 425a 88 -61% 77 
16 096 090° Smith, (LC) Corona... 050° 050 11% 5 10 | Farmers Trust Co., New York. W. 
Se eee Socony-Vacuum .......... 050 050 12%- 7% 9 | Randolph Burgess has been elected a 
_ = , ~~ a Sorte, ae. Sugar.... 125a 2.30a  30%- 16 17 director. 
64, 9 m uthern y oe ee 1.75a 1.90a 3014- 23% 27 * . 
200 1.63 1.11, 11 m Southern Pacific .......... Cia <x aay Louis S. Taylor has been appointed 
161 269 1.52, 11m Southern Railway ........ es |) es ae executive vice-president of Pullman, 
b. set er : m et a ye RATE .-. 047% 0.40 T%- 5 6 Inc. 
077, 9 m Standard Gas BSL 5 in eA ae 25- 1 1 ‘ 
45 . 138 1.29,9m Standard Oil of Calif...... 1.10a 1 26%- 16% 19 _Arthur S. Barrows has been elected 
49 eae Standard oil of N.J...... 1.25a" 1.75a  46%-29% 34 vice-president in charge of Pacific 
7 5.25 4.15,9 m Sterling Products ........ 3.80 3.90a 80%- 56 63 i % 
12045 (O80, 9m Stewart Warner =... Se. Oe Oe 8.) St ae ken eed o ciee 
45 302 3.10,9m Texas Corporation ........ 2 2 4756-33 38 re ' : 
1% 206 182.9m Texes Gell Scher ....... 2 250a 37%. 26% 37 | President, and Dr. Early Blough, a di- 
17 3.02 287,9m Timken Roller Bearing .... 250 350  52%- 35% 49 rector, of Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
9 0.69 0.27,6 m Transamerica ............ 0.62% 0.50 7- 4% #5 Matthew J. Casey has been appoint- 
= = i : m Underwsed. Biiete Fisher. . 2. - S a 34 ed vice-president and manager of the 
,9Im nion Carbide on. . ‘ 8836- 59 70 . 
80 125 069,9m Union Oil of California.... 105 1 17%. 12 14_~«| Detroit office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
198 6.74 5.15,11m Union Pacific ............ 6 6 98 -71 982 | advertising agency. 
. aa re 4 m + rae Searels rrr 2 3.50 = si ¥- Frank Dunne of Dunne & Co., has 
* 07,6 m Unite rporation ....... ath ies - . 
57 487  435,9m United Fruit ............. 4 4 85% 60 69 | Deen re-elected president of the New 
HH 1.07 0.76,9 m_ United Gas Improvement. i.e 1 15 - 9% 10 York Security Dealers Association. 
3.69  1.13,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2.50a 2.50a 38%- 21% 29 h B. Enni : 
S. mn Gta Clete... ..  & *° 2 senna: Sy Sei spae neem eppataten 
25 291 0.94,6m U.S. Rubber ............ bi 415%- 15 23 senior vice-president, and James E. 
81 6.77 6.06,10m U.S. Smelting R.& M.... 550 6 67%- 39% 64 | Davenport vice-president of engineer- 
119 1.83 5.80, 9m U. 4 Steel ee ee eoce 3 7614- 42 66 ing, development and research of 
* ie er’ . m hana soa Sn ae oo 1 : 20% 4% 21 American: Locomotive Co. 
m estinghouse Air Brake... 0. 17 28%- 15 22 
72 #©5.18 655, 11 m_ Westinghouse Electric ..... 350 475 118-76 102 Ralph H. Norton has been elected 
21 = 3.02 weeee Woolworth, F. W. ........ 240 240  42%-30 33 | chairman, and Charles S. Traer presi- 
6 0.76 092, 9m Yellow Truck “B” ........ 112% 19% 9% 16 — . — Steel. 
i . B. Elliott has been elected vice- 
tDeficit. Partl ee ded Feb. i i 
months ended Aug. 31, <e) Ning Bon a Tune 3 30. % tO weeks ended — ‘en 0. (® Si president a charge of sales of The 
June 30. (h) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (lc) Year ended Sept, 90. (L) Nine months Studebaker Corp. George D. Keller has 
ended ed July 31. (m) Six months — Sept. (mn) Year ended Oct. 31. (p) Year ended Aug. 31. : . 
(r) Company in recei . (8) Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividends been named assistant to Chairman H. 
af, ~" one ae 40 shares pteoB nn held. (u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. (v) Six S. Vance 
m™m: $s en . e 
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HOW 


TO GET YOURSELF 
ACROSS 


ON’T LET others do the talking for 
D you — steal your show —and take 

credit for your ideas. Send for a 
copy of “Little Bits About Big Men” and 
use the hundreds of sprightly anecdotes 
to get yourself across in your own daily 
conversation. 


When B. C. FORBES put his bits about 
big men in book form he thought his 
intimate inside stories, gathered over a 
period of 30 years, about some of Amer- 
ica’s most colorful business figures would 
prove interesting, enlightening, entertain- 
ing reading—and they have! 


But he had no idea so many readers 
would find the book a gold mine of fas- 
cinating stories to retell at business meet- 
ings, banquets, and dinners—to use to 
make their everyday conversation gain 
them recognition. 


Whether or not you wish to use these 
anecdotes to stand out at business, lodge, 
or association meetings, at banquets or at 
social functions—you’ll find this handy 
volume the greatest collection of stimu- 
lating, inspiring, human anecdotes you’ve 
ever read. They are brief, light and in 
many instances delightfully humorous. 
They are easy to read and remember and 
will add zest to your everyday conver- 
sation. 


But more than that, they will put anyone 
you tell them to in a receptive frame of 
mind so vou can get yourself or your ideas 
across. Send for your copy today. You 
can start using it at once. 





BRINGS YOU 
AFTER- 
DINNER 

STORIES OF 

OR ABOUT: 


Calvin Coolidge 
Henry Ford 
Gandhi 

Herbert Hoover 
Knute Rockne 
Elliott Roosevelt 
Duke of Windsor 
and other weill- 
known figures in 
business, politics 
and world affairs 











Send No Money Unless You Want Your 
Copy Autographed By B. C. Forbes 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 2-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send me a y of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


Coe e ree eee estes eEseereesseeseeeees 


Coe C PORE ESE SESE EEE SESE SESE SESE SESE Oe 


0) Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 
BS. G. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we will f? postage. Same refund priv- 
ilege, of course. (If N. Y. C. resident, please add 
Sc for Sales Tax.) 
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A Curb on War Powers 


FURTHER MODIFICATION of President 
Roosevelt’s emergency war-powers bill, 
principally to curb sweeping delega- 
tion of legislative authority, appears 
certain in the Senate. No agreement 
yet is in prospect on limitation of de- 
bate. 


The proposal for a permanent joint 
commission of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to “audit” daily devel- 
opments in the foreign-aid program is 
enlisting growing support. Majority 
sentiment in Congress is unwilling to 
delegate to the President unlimited 
power to transfer defense equipment. 
There is earnest search for a formula 
drawing a sharp line beyond which the 
Army and Navy shall not be stripped 
of heavy equipment. 

In this demand, the words of Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New 
York, have been called to witness 
against the current White House pro- 
posal. In his second inaugural at Al- 
bany in Jan., 1931, Governor Roose- 
velt warned vigorously against “the 
tendency to encourage concentration 
of power at the top of the govern- 
mental structure, alien to our system 
and more closely akin to a dictatorship 
or the central committee of a Com- 
munist regime.” All American history 
cautions against such concentration of 
power, Mr. Roosevelt insisted. “We 
have met difficulties before this, and 
have solved them in accordance with 
the basic theories of a representative 
democracy. Let us not at this time pur- 
sue the easy road of centralization of 
authority, lest some day we discover 
too late that our liberties have dis- 
appeared.” 


Leon Henderson, Commissioner of 
Price Stabilization in the O.P.M., has 
outlined Federal policy in a few words. 
Speaking before .the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, at Baltimore, he said: 
“If you don’t handle your business 
yourself, and bring out the required 
production, your business will get 
handled.” Higher prices for scrap 


could not be tolerated, regardless of 
the market conditions, Henderson ex- 
plained. He promised “drastic steps” 
but offered no details. 


A small item in the new fiscal bud- 
get fairly illustrates the current lack 
of co-ordination between defense and 
civil expenditures. With difficult bottle- 
necks developing in the construction 
industry, the 1942 budget for the Na- 
tional Botanical Garden in Washing- 
ton is fixed at $194,787, an increase 
of $90,000 over the previous year— 
“because of provision for the con- 
struction of additional greenhouses.” 
This item is typical of hundreds in the 
budget. 


Washington’s national planners now 
would like to forget the story they told 
for seven years, as exemplified in 
President Roosevelt’s statement before 
the Commonwealth Club, San Fran- 
cisco, September 23, 1932: “Our in- 
dustrial plant is built; the problem 
just now is whether under existing 
conditions it is not over-built.” 

For the next seven years the U. S. 
operated largely on the basic theory 
of a scarcity economy. We had too 
much cotton, corn and tobacco, too 
much livestock, too many railroads, 
too many factories. But by 1940 all 
was changed. In his fireside chat of 
Dec. 29, Mr. Roosevelt declared: “Our 
defense effort must not be blocked by 
those’ who fear the future consequences 
of surplus plant capacity. . . . I want 
to make it clear that it is the purpose 
of the Nation to build now with all 
possible speed every machine and 
arsenal and factory that we need: to 
manufacture our defense material.” 

These historic quotations appear to 
prove what some economists contend- 
ed all along, namely, that overproduc- 
tion and excess plant never were real 
problems. The doctors treated us for 
eight years for overweight—and then 
told us to hurry up and put on some 
more weight and fatten up. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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EXTRA EXTRA EXTRA 
MILDNESS COOLNESS FLAVOR 


AND ANOTHER BIG ADVANTAGE FOR YOU IN CAMELS~— 








the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


than the average of the 4 other of the largest-selling 
cigarettes tested—less than any of them — according 
to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself 


HEN all is said and done, 
the thing in smoking is the 
smoke ! 

Your taste tells you that the smoke 
of slower-burning Camels gives 
you extra mildness, extra coolness, 
extra flavor. 

Now Science tells you another im- 
portant—and welcome—fact about 
Camel’s slower burning. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! 28% 
less nicotine than the average of 
the other brands tested—in the 
smoke! Less than any of them—in 
the smoke! And it’s the smoke that 
reaches you. 

Try Camels...the slower-burning 
cigarette...the cigarette with more 
mildness, more coolness, more fla- 
vor, and less nicotine in the smoke! 
And more smoking, too—as ex- 
plained beneath package at right. 








By burning 25% 
slower 


than the average of the 4 
other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than 
any of them—Camels also. 
give you a smoking p/us 
equal, on the average, to 


§& EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. Experts, chem- 
ists analyze the smoke of 5 of the largest-selling brands... 
find that the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains less 
nicotine than any of the other brands tested. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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